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PREFACE 


How often have men stood on verge of the 
promised land and seen, near and tantalizing, the 
country of their dreams, only to be driven back again 
to the thirst and hunger of the wilderness! How often 
have tliey entered it for a brief period and then lost it 
by dreir follies and crimes! Shall we be more fortu-- 
nate ? How can we make ourselves more fortunate ? 

The ibilowing lectures arc intended to be a small 
contribution to these questions— to raise them and to 
suggest partial answers. They were delivered in Sep- 
tember 1945 at the University of Toronto: the first 
three on the Burwash Foundation at Victoria Univer- 
sity, the last as the Sir Robert Falconer Memorial 
Lecture. Tile first and second lectures, somewhat 
abbrci’iated, have appeared in the Atlanik Monthly. 
Though not consecutive, all deal with aspects of a 
single problem — ^how to improve ourselves and our 
societ}' by education. The first lecture raises questions 
about the education required to prepare us to live in 
die modern world, and calls attention to necessary 
equipment which is oficn overlooked. The second 
discusses our neglect of diaracier training and sug- 
gests some steps that we might take about it. The 
diird deals with the problem of creating a civilized 
democracy and compares the education of Greek 
democracy with our own. The fourth asks how men 
V 
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can be trained in the virtues of candour and impar- 
tiality 

ohnot close this preface without an expression 
of warm thanks to the generous hosts and friendly 
audiences that made ray visit lo'Canada delightful 
both at the tunc and m memory. 


Novemier 


R. w. L. 
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I. EDUCATION FOR THE MODERN WORLD 


Though even’body nowad ays seems to know the 
X \ z of every thing nobody knows the a b c ot 
anydiing. Bernard Shaw^ 

I WILL start from some familiar phrases. “ We need 
a modern education for a modern wnrM .” “We | 
have to prepare our y ou th to live in contemporar yl 
society and face its probfems .” Such sayings, at first 
hearing, put heart into u s. Their Wunt commonsense 
immediately commends itself^ and they seem to point 
straight to the curriculum we need. And then come 
second thoughts. Certainly we must educate our 
youdi to face the problems of the day. But what 
precisely are they, and which are the most important? 
Certainly wc should have a modern education for a i 
modern world, but what is the exact meaning of 
“modern ”? In what sense is our world modern, that 
is, different from the world of a thousand or two 

diousand years ago? If uttered widiout much thought, 

as tiiey often are, these plausible phrases may be on ly. 
lullabies to put a problem to sleep. 

In die last eighteen months I had two letters which 
threw some light on the questions asked in die last 
paragraph. One was from a professor of pathology, 
who in late lifc'had been reading Plato in translation. 
“I am still reading Plato,” he wrote. “It is remarkable 
to meet the vague ideas that knock about one’s head 
succinedy stated, and that at a date about two and a 
3 
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half miltouij ago; not to mention all *e ofcr thmgs 
of which one has never thought at all. The o*e 
letter was from an old school fricna who wrote about 
his son in Burma, since killed. He says: 1 remember 
]im telling me m one of his letters how, when not 
acmally engaged m fighting he would sit m his dug- 
out and read Plato by the light of an improvised oil 
lamp In another he spoke of always reading before 
going into action, these two passages from Piatos 
Apology ^ ‘A man who is goc^ for anything oughj 
not to calculate the chance of Iwmg dying; be 
ought only to consider’ whether in doing anything he 
IS doing right or wrong— actmg the part of a good 
man or a bad’ And, ‘Whatever a man’s place, 
whether he has chosen it himself or been placed there 
by bis commander, there he should remain m the hour 
of danger— he should not think of death or of any- 
thing but disgrace’ ” Strange and significant— these 
lights, lit SO long ago, burning undimmed in j be 
BurmesC^junglc' and in the %^of dcatH^ Human 
nature‘'dirn'ges‘'iritlc" otherwise Da ^’te and Shake- 
spUre'wQ utd-hivf fn hav 

Humanjdcjls change little , the Jews thought th.a tjhe 
^_aLiitaa^uIdJ>SL.tp"d o the will of G od^jhc. 
Greeks tho ug ht that it should b e_tp_achjey c _the -estcel- 
lenc ^f human natur e. After two thousand years wc 
haic not got beyond these ideals Technic[ues of study 
may alter and new techniques need to bc'learnt, bu t 
th e_n^re important and deeper things do not alter ; 
tlie sense ot.wfflidtr m \y}»rh \tie g^suit of_kti^- 
’ 28 ■ - 
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led ge begins, 'die ardour and persistence in it that n o 
diiHcuky discou ragcs^ ''che .powe r, o f seein g die w orld 
as it is, '•'of disting uishin g t lie impo rtant _f rom the 
unimportantVof knowing when a thing is proved and 
when it is not, still g ive science its po wer and meaning, 
as i n the days w he n Ionian thinkers first sej-..^ gitflQiLs 
un£io\%'n s ea, or when Socrate s “discussed h uman life, 
the meaning of re ligi on and irreligion, beauty an"? 
ugliness, justice and injustice, reason a nd unreason, 
state and the citizen, government an d the capacity foi 
and diose other subjects, knowled g e of wh icb 
marks the true m an.”* Because of these constants j n 
hum a nity, die deeper huma n problems remain the 
same ,. 

Clearly we must be careful about the word mpd^rn 
•which has two different meaning s. ^It m ay m ean 
contemporary in dm ej in this sense Plato and Epi- 
curus, Shakespeare and Montaigne are not modern j ii 
may mean contempofarv in spiri t: in this sense, thej 
are — ^Plato and Epicurus perhaps more modern than 
Shakespeare and Montaigne, [ ^odernitv is a questio n 
not of date but of outlook^ 

After tliese cautionary remarks about the use of the 
word modern, let us consider what education is needed 
to prepare us for the contemporary world. Here it is 
essential to be clear what the p roblems _of_!he. modern 
world are and which are the most important. Super- 
ficially they seem to ^11 und^ two main heads^ On 
the one hand ar^ t he social problems of our_c omplex 
paji igation — its trade and commerce and economics, 

^ Xenophen, Mtm. 
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its local and central government, its foreign contacts 
and international relatiom: on the other hand is the 


Nust field of science and applied science. It would 




the natural 


saences Such an education tTOuld, it a ppears ,. cover 
the mam needs of th c_ modcflU^rld Is this so. gnd_ 
would such an edu ratipn jv aHpqitat<» ? 

Fust consider wliat, for want of a better phrase, I 
shall call an education based on the soaal sciences. “It 
v.quld be well,” says a recent book on the curnculum, 
“if teachers made a conscious effort, both by the 
selection of material included in ihcix courses and by 
their manner of handling it, jp make clear to their 
pu pils hotv a modern ^ i qyls run and organizedl 
All our citizens should have some knowledge of^e 
ways wi which- natural forces are harnessed, materials 
tr^sformed, goods manufactured and distributed, 
public services organized, paid for and controlled, the 
City and the State governed. They should, to some 
extent, understand what forces arc at work changme 
wd sbpag our tconormc life a„d our social cui 

n 

modern World Is not Uus what wc want? 

sccnlicdfel^'' ‘ be unduly 

S toch "l. Imnds of ibose 

tochers who an imie any suhicct attractive the 

^''<^“"«‘«/i^«aii».p js. ’ 7 
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one subject m die curriculum so thoroughly and so 
far, that he knows what knoi^cdgc is, how difficult it 
IS to attain, how much industry, thoroughness, pre- 
cision and persistence it demands, if we are even to 
have a distant sight of it. A aimmon fault of some 
modern forms of education is that they fail to do this 
and It IS a major weakness of the social studies curri 
culum in schools that « diffuses itself over a multi 
plicity of enormous problems, contents itself with : 
cursory view of them, and neither leaves time nor 
realizes the need for thorough and intensive study of 
any one. There is a mudi more serious weakness m 
this type of cduauon to which I will return later, 
Meanwhile I pass to consider the claims of an cduca- 
Uon b As^d on natural . 


A secondary education based on the attempt to 
introduce the pupil to the social sciences inevitably 
leads to smatterings and superfiaaUty and fads to give 
him an idea of the meaning of knowledge. No such 
mucisms can be made against a school curriculum 
based on sacncc, fojLaLnccca Milv invo lves and 
uuemivc sydy m at leisrpng^. Further, though 
Kitnce and the sacnufic amtude arc more thari two 
ffiomand years old, ,eicnce and technolnp v .re 
gskSiargynsticJca ^ of modern civilization . 

.wr>,‘ssi*;r£“5i 
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should be chrowji in the scale of science. It is a 
natural conclusion; but is it true? 

Let me begin by saying that obviously science is one 
of the g reat achievements of man, and one of his 
noblest activities, that it offers tixe world almost bound - 
less opportunities, and U'tai. in its applied form, it is 
the most import ant new force in the present world . 
From tills -I should draw the practical conclusions: 
that we shall need in the future to produce a larger 
proportion of persons trained in its theories and its 
skills; and that everyone should have a clear sense of 
its significance and power in life. For those who arc 
not specializing in science, this sense is probably better 
given dirough the history of science than through the 
study of any special branches in it, and some know- 
ledge of diis ouglit to be regarded as an essential 
clement in higher education. 

Having said this let me pass to the limitat ions of 
science. It seems at first sight to have none. I went 
in 1944 into a laboratory in my own university, whose 
members were scattered all over die country and out- 
side it on Government business. One was doing 
statistical ^^'ork for the Ministry of Home Security 
widi 150 people under him, one was in the Far East 
in coruiection widt chemical defence, one in Italy with 
the Medical Research Council Wound Shock team, one 
doing research for the R-A..F. In the laboratory I saw 
work in process on malaria, on jaundice, on wound 
therapy, and some secret work on gas war^re which 
had also yielded results of apparent importance for the 
trcaunexit of venereal disease. These were the activi- 
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ties of one department in one university, to be 
multiplied, if one wishes to realize the total effects of 
science, a millionfold Add to these practical results 
of saence the atmosphere of which one is aware in 
any good laboratory, the enthusiasm, industry and 
patience, the ingenuity and burning intellectual life 
which drive the machine and in turn are generated by 
It. These scenes of practical power and beneficent 
activity arc also homes of the great human virtues. Is 
It surprising if for a moment one fcch that nothing 
else IS worth study, nothing else matters, that science 
and her children arc masters of all the kmgdoros of 
the world and of the glory of them? 

Then come second dioughts Since 1914 we have 
fought two destructive wars Saence can explain much 
of the methods by whKh they were waged, but it tells 
lis almost nothing of their causes, nor does it suggest 
how such disasters can be prevented. .Clearly there 
realms where hpr wnf Hn..e nm .1 1. u.. 


uttle to say^alont th ojc creationp.of the hiipiam. s pirit 
which al one arc utimorcal. great literatn rr 
WheiUiSJBlIiaefiUPL^j 
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audible sound. Robert Bridges has admirablj^ expressed 
these limitations of science: — 

What kenneth she 

Of colour or sound? Nothing; though science measure 
true 

Ever}’ wave-length of ether or air that reacheth sense. 
There the hunt checketh, and her keen hounds are at fault; 
For when the waves have passed the gates of ear and eye 
All scent is lost: suddenly escaped the visibles 
Are turned to invisible; the fine-measured motions 
To immeasurable emotions; the c>phcr’d fractions 
To a living joy that man feeleth to shrive his soul. 

How should science find beauty?^ 

. Science is dumb if we ask it to explain the greatest 
human works or emotions or exp eriepces^ 

Exultations, agonies 

And love, and Man’s unconquerable mind: 

all that Shelley was thinking of when he wrote;— 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 

To love and bear; to hope iQl Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates. 

The is to be 

Good, great and jo yous, beautiful an d f ree; I xfj 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victor y. ^ 

Here we are in a m ysterious yet ^ fniliar wnrld which 
belongs to Religio n, Poetry and ArL but not to Scie nce, 
IfeTthcIe things, as well as atoms and elements and 
cells, are part of_t lig_sgaIdi. 

^ R. Bridges TestsTnetst of Soauiy III 7651. 




Were needed to seek '‘die truth of what is”.‘ 


I have dwell at some length on science in order to 
illustrate the danger of Hying to phrases like “a 
inodcrn education ior a modern world” without 
* ^huio 96 f 99. 
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thinking what they mean. Though the developmehi 
of science is the most characteristic and in some ways 
most important feature of our civilization, y_et bow 
incompletely it covers life, how mu ch remains outside 
its swa y and ran ge , to ho\v _many.of our needs and_ 
problem s it has no thing rn say l “modern world” 
is only partly modern and th e mpstjmp.ortap^ thii^s 
in -it exis ted millenn ia befo re^aE^ii..-or_Eai:k3^^ilr 
Rutherford ^ Applied scienf^ tcchnolog)', netv tech 
(hques in government and economics, are only lEt 
:hanging dress of a human na tufe.that_changgi_aiLtgt 
■ittic . Each age must learn to wear its peculiar dresi 
and be familiar with its own techniques. But it must 
not be so fascinated with these a|, to^^ignore more 
permanent thing s. »^Shevv your pupil' yan hy since 
he must live in it; but let him be at lea^t'as'mminaf 
wj^^^r^the^DeiecaBle^M o^^^ It is the weakness of 
t^’’anci'compUcated societies like oiif own that they 
tend to live In .e xternals, to concent rate on tiie tec h* 
htques' of their hie . But education, while it must 
'^Vidc for tlicse, min only base itself on diem at die 
^pe]ise,o/ neglecting more important things. _Such 
an C’SuVa^tion will prtyhicc mere tec hnicians;.by.a.mere 
technician I mean a mao wbQJuntle£stands.,ey«^'lhing 
about his job except its u ltimate purp.Q.5g...an.dJtSj3lace. 
in fhf cirrlp^ -A Arhp npiypr«:g_ .T faey-4are.aA'ery.xCtmmpn- 

lype* 

The complaint that I,sfaould_make..ab.out,thosc.\vjio 
(vish to base education on the soc ial OLpjiytical sciences 
^that they are aware of some necd s_of_ot£^time ut 
not of its gr eatest need. Education h^_many-Jyj^ 
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tramine the mtc!li2gce,_md£aaS--^ 
enlar pmf; its mlcrej i5,_tHdi!i!S_!h£-i££iiiH3aS^^ 

reach SH£_caiaaLKShkEi* ^4“;? 
'raises _man_ above the savage? His mvcntions, h 
scietice, the work of his engmeers and chemists? 4 
have only to consider recent history to see *at IlteK , 
things do not necessarily civilize men, and may 
consistent with a lower level of humanity dian ui^t o 
any savage tnbe. If economics, science, techno ogy 
and organization were all that were necdcdj there was 
nothing wrong with Germany. It is.not o ur matem 
iciviLzation that is dcfccUve: it is ourselves. H Xhs^^ 


l UVUKsdUWt hUeth It w Si iii- i i r.- . •- 

men are to be rule d bv-PQ>ltf> 
pleasure or the '’latest hnpht toy whirh thrv 
i created. oil bv goodness, beauty, reason;^ .People see 

l,k« ......... /tf ,1... fiT pcr^nrirmes 3 


I ucjtcu. uv . 

the power of science, the importance of economics and 
governmental machinery. Certainly, but of what use 
arc they, unless men know how to use them rightly? 
The more power science puts into our hands, the 
gttattx opportunities for as well as for good. 
poor man, a poor_world are limited bv their poverty in \ 
the amount of , harm they can do; as t h eif wealth 
. increases, their jxnvcr to do harm i ncfcascs .H We bvc 
ip ^a uqrld w hcrc_our powcr_giy 5 S .us thc_chancc_of 
jdiyngjinhmi^lJiarm; and .svt jiccd-an_cducauon 
|which_^ches^us_nqt_ii^(Jy how .to_U5C_tbat Jpower 
lU'^t.how^tpjJscj^wdl, To huild up m every man and 
I womart a solid co^t£F_sjjtntual hie, which will resis t 
j mc of everyday existence m ou r •mecham aed 
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school and xinivers jtyi^ Barbarian tribes destroyed the 
Roman Empire. TTictc arc no su^ tribes to destroy 
modern civilization E-om outside. The b arbarians _at:e 
ourselves . The real modern pr oblem is to humanize 
man, -to sho w him the spiritual idea lsjwithout which 
neither happin ess, nor succ^ ^e_genuine or jierma- 
nen t ,, to pr oduce beings who ^yUl_know not merely 
how to sp lit «oms but h ow to use .their_pow.ers_fbr 
good . Siirh bnruyledgp k not r n hehad from the social 
or p hys ical sc iences^. If 

I have criticized the idea of an education based on 
either the social or the physical sciences. Now let me 
contrast tliesc two types an education whiefc 
apparentl}^ is far less concerned with modern life, bui 
wliich however imperfect, cont ained— moLC-o/ ,.tht 
vitamins which tlie m ind and..$pirit,_r.equire— tlie 
education given under die old classical curriculum. I( 
had (besides deficiencies in the actual teaching from 
which no education will ever be free) grave weak- 
nesses. The w'orst was diat it wa s give n .indhcrhni- 
nately _tQ tliose for whom it was su ited. and those.for 
wl)om i^was not. In consequence many sheep, Viho 
were hungry or at least capable of hunger, remained 
unfrd and left school with their intellectual interests 
starved or undeveloped. This defect is dtc chief cause 
of -attacks often made on classical education, and a 
great educational advance of recent years is that we 
arc less inclined to force languages on pupils with no 
aptitude for dicm, and, going further still, are pro- 
viding a parallel secondary education for those ^vho 
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think with their hands and m materials, not in words. 

The other great weakness of the old classical cur- 
riculum was tliai m many, but not all, eases, jL-isfi 
boys m ignorance not onjy_ of science, (what is 
far more serious), o£^the'jmportancc_of-JSCicQCC-in the 

^^orld This defect could have been easily avoided 
vithout any loss to the classics and indeed with a gam 
o the understandmg of Greek-thought m winch 
cicncc and mathematics from the first played an 


mportant part. 

Having said so much, let me return to the classical 
sducation as I knew it (I must apologize for being 
personal, but one knows best what one has oneself 


experienced). I learnt Greek and Latin pretty 
thoroughly, enough French to read it easily and some 
German, as much mathemaucs as I have ever needed; 
history, some of which was well taught but none left 
any deep impression on an unmaturc mind; “divinity”, 
mostly ui such a form that it gave me no knowledge of 
Cither religion or Judaism or Christianity, being 
largely concerned with the probable dates of some 
hew Tesument writings and with close attention to 
e explanation of such phrases as “the abomination 
of desolauon”, and some chemistry and other science, 
w 1 C Was so taught as to leave nothing behind except 
a memory of totally wasted hours and a bitter sense of 
^norance of a grdat subject. Such was much secon- 
c ucaiion m late mnctecnth<entury England, 
of die subjects which the authors 

able ° ^^»cauon mention as indispcns- 

— 1 IglC— iha^jhis education, wit h al l_its 



nodiins can take its place. Now the old classical 
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cducauon satisfied these two principles. Those whom 
I t suite d Jearnt two subjects pretty thoroughly, and 
thereby got a glimpse of what knowledge is .and-o£- 
thc price which it exacts, ^d they met_gre3tncsS-in 
two great literatures That is why I think diat the 
education of the past was better— much better — than 
this attractive and plausible scheme which is to make 
dear to the pupils “how a modern society is run and 
organized”. 

You are feeling: yes, but what have Greek and 


tjiat, with ChristtaniCY. they arc its makers, and that a 






Jmowing a child . I might say that fifth* and fourth- 
century Athens and Imperial Rome, m quite different 
ways, throw more light on our spiritual problems than 
any odier ages, because they have more in common 
With us 1 might add that our age, so confused and 
divided in its aims, could presumably learn something 
&om a view of life, as clear, as rich in great achieve- 
ment as that of Greece And thb view may commend 
itself the more to some people, because though, as the 
history of theology shows, compaublc with Chrisuan- 
ity, and, though, at its highest levels, always associated 
With Aeistic behefi Hellenism ‘ is not necessarily 
ependent on it. But insitad of multiplying argu- 
menis, let me cite three distmguished witnesses for the 
defence. My fost witness is the greatest living 
philosopher. Professor Whitehead . “I will disclose one 
PTOtt convicfon . . .-aSTSTa trammg m polmcal 
imagination, the Hanrard School of Politics 'and 
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Government cannot hold a candle to the old-fashioned 
English classical education of half a centur}' ago”.^ 
^fy second witness is the well known criticj Mr. 
Pearsall Smith . “The Oxford School of Liierae 
titimaniores seems to my mature judgment tire best 
scheme of education that I hai'e ever heard of . . . The 
subjects discussed are the eternal problems of thought, 
of conduct and of social organization. TTicse are 
discussed, not b}' means of contemporary catchwords 
but by translating them back into another world and 
anotiicr language.'’* My third witness is a man of 
action, whose life w’as spent in administration and 
politics, but a thinker also who saw beyond his own 
ape — T.nrd Nfilner. “My own education, such as it is, 
was almost entirely classical, and classical in die old- 
fashioned sense. It consisted in reading closely, and 
often, certain great classical authors and trying to 
learn from them how to think and to express mysejf 
die exception of a little Political Economy, much 
of it 's’iTong, %\'hich I have spent forty years in un- 
learning, I was taught practically nothing else. To 
the priceless privilege of having sat even for a fow 
years at the feet of those august masters, breathing the 
atmosphere of their lofty thoughts and striving — alas 
how vainly! — to catch something of their perfect 
artistry in language, I owe whatever mental equip- 
ment — I might almost add, whatever moral inspiration 
— carried with me into the battle of life . . . i^Iy 
gratitude to my old teadhers has not grown faint; my 

- Allanlic Mo!:<!ily, •■inguit 1926. 

- Utifor^oUcn Years, p. 159 - 
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allegiance to them is un^i^oi And if ihcir words 
now rise less readily to my lips, I would fam belies c 
that I imbibed too much of their spirit to be ever 
R’holly estranged from their sane and stately concep- 
tion of what IS best and worthiest ui human life. . . . 
The study of the language and literature of Greece 
and Rome is incomparably the best road of approach 
to the study of all Language and all Literature and to 
a knowledge of the Muid and Character of man, or 
at least of civilized European man I do not say that 
there are not other roads of approach, but diis is the 
shortest a nd sures t These eminent witnesses have 
no doubt about the practical use of a classical educa 
tion to those who have to live in the modern W'orld. 

^ classical education has its dangers, but so has i 
modern one It is possible tn devflnrt mvr.r<i<> Tr/^m 
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the aims of education is to break &e strong hold of tli< 
present on the mind ”.' That sentence contains a pro 
found truth, which needs pondering. 

[[^How are you to give the mind this training: tc 
teach it to judge righdy its own age and itself? OnH 
bv ’ sliQv.’in p r it die greatest things which m en ime 
achieved or firramf d. So and only so it will have_ a 
standard, an example, an inspiradofi."^e can find tlic 
achiei'ements of men in h istory, and their dreams in 
Iirerature.\ which comes from, speaks to. and help s .to 
hee p alive, what, for want of a better word, we call 
the soul j 

Still doth tile soul, from its lone fastness high, 

Upon our life a ruling effluence send. 

And when it fails, fight as we will, wc die; 

And while it lasts, w-e cannot wholl}’ end. 

The reason why Greek has maintained its place in 
education is not because, in the unthinking cant 
phrase of today, it is a vested interest or a survival 
from tlic past, but because of its value as a fooi _QL.lkg 
sod. 

I may seem to have slipped into a plea for the study 
of Greek. That is not my aim. My plea is ibr die 
study of greatness and only of Grc^ because it is a 
supreme example of wdiat is great, and because tliose 
who remain ignorant of its literature and diought 
miss one of die greatest achievements of man. 
Obviously only a small minority w’lil ever learn the 
language; diough tliosc who do not, but who are 

^ General E‘lucasioft in a Free Society, p. 70. 

' 1 include in this svord the literatnre of religion. 
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interested in the problem of living, should at least 
read in Enghsb the Apology, Crtlo and Phaedo, and 
Republic of Plato. But my teal point is that, one way 
or annthpf. Qevervone should sec human gfwtncss, the 
highest reach and scope of the spirit of man . Educa- 
tion without this, whatever else it contains, remains 
^ poor and incomplete^ 

It may be thought that X exaggerate and that educa- 
tion does not neglect this most important of its tasks. 

If so, how can we explain the general modern 
Ignorance of the Bible? There arc many compelling 
reasons, secular as well as religious, why a knowledge 
of the English Bible should be a corner-stone in the 
education of any English-speaking person. No 
Christian can be satisfied if children grow op unfa- 
miliar with the Book m which the origin, early 
development, and doctrines of Chrisliamty are 
recorded, and in which we meet its Master. But even 
those who reject Christianity cannot deny that if we 
want to sec greatness, on the one hand m spiritual 
vision and in moral teaching, on the other in narrative 
writing and m imaginative eloquence , there is nothm g" 
greater in English than the Bible: and it rhr nrhrsf 
treasure-house of our langiiag f . If wc had any true* 
sense and care for greatness, would its study be so often 
neglected in schools? 

‘ Mankind js engag ed m t>amtmg a pi cture which 
^ Qllgd. A. Design for Gtvir i ^tibn. ^ithdm 
k^wmg exactly wh at it wuhes to oamt However 
good. tEw brushcs and pigments, In- 
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studios or in l i fe.jo_ D Ot..succegd unless-thev-haye^ 
clear idea of their su bject, lb know what it desires tc 
be is the problem about which the modern world i; 
most uncertain and to which (apart from certair 
groups and individuals) it pays least attention. 
suggestion is that th e_su^cct o f the picture which 
mankind is trying t o paint is a world o f huma n being; 
as-pprVeci as h uma n nature allows; t h. atour m odel 
the i^fore, human greatness and goodness, and that_w.£ 
must start with a v ision of these , de ri ved ^ from th e 
only source we lc~now--from the revelation in religion .. 
m poetry, in history itself, of human nature at its bes t 
That study should be the centre of all education; for 
our picture is the work of innumerable craftsmen all 
co-operating on a common work; they will fail hope - 
Jg ssly if they .arc ignorant of the desi£n , and though 
tlicir indi^ddual skill may vary, they must all at least 
be given some idea of what they are trying to paint. 
i\ i-Tlie subject of die picture i s man a t his greatest- 
and'jbest, and when we are clear about this central 
figure, we can group round it the accessories of its life, 
the means through which man acts, achieves his pur- 
pose and becomes his fullest self: science, by which he 
increases his knowledge and control of the universe; 
politics and economics, by which he creates and regu- 
lates tile society diat will best serve the good life; 
languages, through which he has access not only to 
his fellow men but to the collective wisdom of the 
world; industry and commera, regarded not merely 
as means of making money, but, as Plato conceived 
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them, as mothers and nu rsesjbat supply mankind with 
the necessaries of life' "" These accessories s hould -bc 
seen and studied with continual regard to the CCjU ml 
figure and not, as they too often arc, treated as inde- 

pendent forces, each to be elaborated for its own^ake 
without any care for the real sub jcctmiLthe p ictur e.’ 
} An education of this kind is the__m odcrn edutation 
^ that the modern world necds ij ’*Wc should not” says 
Aristotle, “listen to those who tell us that human 
bemgs shou^ think like men and mortals think like 
mortals, but we should achieve su ch '^^morTpIlTy 


‘ i«p; 918 Sc« Rmlm, Ua(o Thts Lon, cl, for the 
wnie Tjw. 
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he asks, “come wars and fightings among you?’ 
“Because,” answer, “the Disarmament Conference 
failed, or the League of Nations was imperfect, or 
no one had thought of Federal Union, or Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s diplomacy was weak ” St. James was not the 
most intellectual of the Apostles, but his reply is more 
to tlie point, “Come they not hence, even of your lusts 
that \var in jour members? Ye lust, and have not: ye 
kill, and desire to have ” The language may be pld- 
fashioncd, but here is the plain truth 11 l^p ndamenta lly 
the polmca kpLoblem is a ptoblem_pfJmman_chaTactcr. 






It is one ot our greatest errors in studying history that 
we generally study it on a small scale, in textbooks and 


kiiiiiwSIS jM 




and ^ther jmintcr csting^cc .,/ Issues wtuch at the nm e 
were confused seem clear, d enouemenjs obvious and 
inevitable, and we never realize how^ear to failure 
were triumphs that to us seem easy, or how close to 
success were complete and disastrous failures^ TTiC- 
, nuschaj ^es and blunders of statesmcll _a 5 t«^n^^!h n ^ nd 

ry^ shut^bookTS^mgrffirPSdrLord, what fools 
^ — 
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Such is history, read even in the best textbooks and 
outlines. They show only tendencies, t rends, move- 



me streets, enter the houses, and meet and mix w' 


the inhabitan ts. Read textbooks by all means; but you 
will learn infinitely more from reading Macaulay's 
History of England or the diree volumes of Trevelyan’s 
England Under Elueen Anne. There you will see 
what history is and what determines its course. 


There are many determining factors: geography 
and geology, climate, economic conditions, scientific 
discovery; but above all there is the too o fte n fbr »' 
g otten element of huma n mature. Not merely the 
accident of individual genius — the appearance of a 


Cromwell, a Chatham, or a Churchill, a Frederick or 


a Napoleon, a Washington or a Lincoln— but the 
working of more ordinary human nature: intellectual 
qualities — v/isdom, intelligence, judgment, foresight, 
and their opposites; but still more, moral qualities — 
disinterestedness, courage;, honesty, a sense of justice 
, and ^ir play, patience and self-mastery and the power 
to endure and wait and persevere in a clearly seen 
purpose, and their opposites; 'greed, ambition, vanity, 
• pride, jealousy, bad temper, the uncontrolled tongue, 
the faint heart, the desire for ease and comfort. Ail 
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these iactors, eliminated from outline histones, arc 
revealed under the microscope of* a detailed study and 
are seen to be mam determinants of the course of the 
world for achievement or fhistration, success or failure, 
good or evil. ^ Man is the real probl em^^t he old, th e 
modern problem ; for th e new vvorl d is not s o_ncwt 
l iumanity changes ^ clotl^_but n_ot its nature; Ad_ajn 
puts on a more elaborate and ^complicated. dresA_but 
[ remai ns j he old Adam .U ui' 


At this pomt a reader may say: “We have heard all 
this before: one cannot open a paper without findmg 
someone saying that civilizauon is m danger of 
destruction because our growth t n knowled ge ha s far 
outstnppAd our g rowth m .character. Why labouTi 
truisms which no one denies? You are prcachmg to 
the converted and boring them.” 

I admit the justice of the critiasm: I am talkmg 
truisms. But do we believe them to be true? And if 
so, why do we not do more about It? \£hy_do_wc_nQt 
tfy-tQ^nngjur_cliaracter$_ up_t o the level of o ur 
Imowlcd^? Why do we not take seriously the words 
of^Ruslun: “ location docs not mean teaching pcjoplc 
^•'^^^'L^!i[k§L^^y-do_D Qt know ; it mea ns tcachmg 
“?2_^bchavcjs_thcy_do^oU3chaic.”“As“ins, 

though the fuiUre__of av.l,7.ntinn nn an 

g£ro^Cj^m_human characte r and mnH.irr, tir e 
*3yiib^Xoblem _almost untou ched, and^devotCLjnir 

consmjctmg.poliacaUiadimcCT, ignoring 
l^SHH!gjhc_wholc 6ctorjrjn.t of_working. { 
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the lights of their generation; for the rebellious, tlic 
heedless and die indiflerent it built up a solid frame- 
work of traditional decent conduct wdthin which their 
lives were lived; it was a court of appeal which 
asserted its law and condemned any infractions of it, 
and made offenders, if not penitent, at least uneasy. 
Wc can hardly expect, if the inspiration is lost, the 
framework shattered, and the court disowned, that 
diings will go on quite as before, or diat virtues will 
last when their basis and sanction disappears. j| Science 
has hel ped mankind gready;.. but it. gives no support 
to the theory of life common ly called humanism! 

I !‘The democratic liberalism of the late eighteenth and 
.early nineteendi centuries was die triumph of the 
.^Stpic-Christian sixain of diought.” But Darwin’ s 
dieorv of-Natu ral Se lection is. “as it a pplies to human 
society, a challenge to the wliole liumanitarian move- 
mcnc . . . Instead of dwe lli ng on t h e_brodiahQ(^ of 
man, we are now directed to procure die extermination 
of die unfi t. Again, tlie modern doctrines of heredity, 
gained pardy from the experience of breeders of stock, 
from practical horticulturists, partly from die 
statistical researches of Francis Galton, Karl Pearson, 
and their school, partly from the laws of heredity 
discovered by Mendel, — these doctrines have all 
iveakened the Stoic-Christian ideal of democratic 
brodierhood”.* 

Wc may not realize what we are losing but we can 
hardly mistake die effects of the loss . In die last 
twenty years the West, at the height of its civilizarion, 

^ A. K. Whitehead, Adventures 0/ Ideas, p. 4.}. f. 
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has seen human nature guilty of crimes to which 
history has no parallel. The ruthless iniquity jp f 
Hitler’s policy may be matched in the p ast, buuioLthe. 
systematic extermination of the leiys or the horrpg 
of the concentration camp s. The cruelties of the 
Russian revolution exceed those of any other revolu- 
tion in extent if not m degree, jmd are not less, 
inhuman or shocking because they were associated 
with a great social reform. Less startling, though 
more significant, 13 the appearance in both countries 
of new philosophies to rule life — T^lrwl nnd .Soihin 
Germany, in .Russia someth ing more i ndctc r minat^e 
ghiC h - hau \oLl£ t. taken dejimte shap e. \l Bolshevism 
andrljazism are sor n ctimes called new “rehcions”. 
Certainly thev are t' 




pUilgcjroHc m. Since the therein 

- llYcIlCT intera i 
least m England) 

g^ymdjucan ^ 

— ra^onj^thcjmptovmcntof character Educators 
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scemjbtercstcd in.providing for everything except jhc 
most im portant ingredient _m life. Some schools, no 
doubt, do provide for it well; some do so moderately; 
none probably would disclaim it as one of their aims. 
But there is notliing in our modern educational theory 
comparable to Plato’s R cpahiic — still the greatest of all 
books on education. For Plato saw what we ignore, 
not only that education is the basis of the state, but 
that the u ltimate aim and essence of education is the 
trainin g_o f cha racter-nXo be achieved by the, discipline 
of the body, the will, and the intelliEfence ; thereforej^ 
he planned his whole sdicmc to this end, yet in such a 
manner that intellectual education was in no way 
distorted or jgnofed, that the in teUeet uaLand— the 
mp r ^l coincidr d. Wc, where we attack the problem 
at all, do so in an amateur and haphazard way. 

It is not surp rising .ihat^human character h.as nc!i| 
improved, for we have neve r taken its. iropro.v.cment^ 
seriously in hand . We h ave .spent .tim£„and— cateM 
thou ght on physi cal health:_but what have WC^ooc 
cgiflpar.abk.fQc-lhcj 2 eaJduaLJhi^ghaiact£r ? Qijr 
system. -oL s piritual or_ ethical_medicine (if I may so 
phrase it) is in much the same position as medicine 
itself in the eighteenth century: goo d in patch es, _but 
wholly inadequate and:.ge nera lly _unprQgressive, and 
needin g, i f any real ad vance is .tp..be_n3adej .hard 
stu dy, ^„meiho^cal ueatment. 

/ .Three obj ec tions will probably be made to the sug- 
g estion tliat we should do more to train human cha rac- 
ter for its tasks in the world . It will be said that we 
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already do it : tfiat it cannot be don e; that it is very 
f^ ^ erous to a tteignLlt 

Let us consider these objections in turn Something 
has been done, it is true, to train h uman _charactcr; 

andjiere ^djherc_a-succcss_has,j>ccn_a_chicycdjivhich 

shows. wW immense advances .arc witliin.our_pQivcr 
tf the p rgblem_isjaken seriously* But in general the 
garden of school is tended by conscientious men, who 
arc content with things as they are, but who ha\c never 
considered whether methods of cultivation cannot be 
radically improved and better varieties of flowers pro 
duced If anyone really thinks that we arc tackling 
the problem cfiecnvcly, he has only to open his eyes 
and look at the uorld, not ignoring hts own people* 

But wc need not therdbre exchange complacency, 
fetilespaif . or agree. with ermes who say.Aat nothing 
can be done, diat charactcr cannot be__changc_d, ^at 
^ men a r e fett ered in the prison of human nature. vWc 
arc like the man m Mark Twain’s stpry who spent 
sixteen years in jai! and then opened the door, which 
had been unlocked all the time, and walked out;^e 
^-in_3_prisoa_in which-humamty_hasJ)ccii_coiltcnt 

tojcrYc.,^jiecdlcssly Jong sentence, and Jrom jwhkh, 
^th_rather_niore_eff^, it_could_cscap^ For th$ 
ll ^.^g rkabl^dimg is how easy it as to JraiiucbaractM. 
Indeed, it is alarmingly easy. Consider what Hitler, 
who has justly been called an “arch^dugitiomst,” did 
in SIX years with German youth Or turning to the 
school, consider what Thoma^ Arnold of Rugby did* 
partly by the force of bis character, partly by means 
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deliberately chosen, but without any elaborate study 
of the problem. 

tv'O I have much more symp at hy t^d th.the third ty pe of 
critic, who says that the mo ul ding of ch aracter is, too 
dangerous an operarion to underta ke. - ^^ut I note that 
I his attitude is t hat-of_the-setyant in t he Parable of th e 
I Talents, who was alarmed at the adventurous methods 
, of his fellow servants, took no risks with his talent, 
j'and was condemned for not making use of his oppor- 
I tunities. ^^d in fart ynu_cannot e ducat e a child at all 
without forming its mind . Do sensible paren tsJjring 
up their children as greedy, dirty, cruel. se lfisb..^s&? 
Be as libertarian as you will, you are still “prejudicing”- 
the mind in a particular direction— to libertarianism; 
the choice is yours, not the child's. You arc “con- 
ditioning” it to feel that a certain atmosphere, which 
you approve, is good, and that its opposite is bad.^ 

If we really wish a^hild to grow up u nwarped bj 
- any external influence , we must take a leaf out of t he 
bgok.of the Epryptian king who, wishing to discover 
the natural language of men, “took two newborn 

children and gave them to a shepherd to bring up 
• among his flocks. He gave charge that none should 

speak any word in their hearing; they were to lie by 

themselves in a lonely hut^ and in due season the 

shepherd was to bring goats and give die children 

their milk. Psammetichus did this because he wished 

^ This point is considered more fully in Education for a 
World Adrift (American edition entitled Oti Education) pp. 
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to hear what speech would first come from the chil- 
dren’s lips, when they had passed the age of indutinct 
babbling.”^ Our libertanans arc less thorough in their 
experiments than Psammetichus. 

Of course, any attempt to tram char acter^i s^dan - 
gerous and m us t be un deruken_with full perception 
of Its d anger VStaii y. notes m ust be har monized if the 
full music of the human mstniment is to soimd' 


cntlencss and courage, boldness and prudence, in 


msitivcness and . reverence, tolerance and firmness, 


confidence and humility. stability_and fr^edprO K It is a 
difficult and nsWy attempt to make a man, and it is 
temptmg to^turn aside from the task. But we have 
only to look round to see the disastrous results of 
dcclmmg it, as, for the roost part, we have hitherto 
done. 

greater_at the mo ment than the “hitle cloud out of 
the sea, like a man’s hand,” which Elijah saw in the 
rainless skies over C annel^ The last war produced 
the phrase, “self-detemninatinr^*' out of which little 
good^camc. This war has produced another phrase, 
the ^jc-cducation ” of enemy countries (m the last 
war we never talked of rc-educating Germany), and 
the word has a significance beyond its Surface me anmg. 
' that wc are be ginning to .ap preci ate 

_^LJ£’i^uaturc_of _thc_pgl«ical_problcia, and .to se e 
3UULiLaH«S95L 9f human nature rather than o f 
It IS only a hmt: the idea at present is 
va^e and Umited to the re^ucaUon of our enemies. 

Herodotn* H. j. 
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We have not yet decided what re-education means or 
how it is to be done, mudh less made any start with it; 
nor have we considered that we our s elves a s well as 
Germany and Tapan ma y need re-educaticff. But the 
emergence of the phrase is significant of things to 

/ come. '' ^^.duca tiQn-isjft Lhat ^e w orld _nee^ It can 
be achieved only if wc attack it fiontally 'wi_tib_cIear 
knowledge of the aim in view and exact consideration 
of the best means to achieve it. 

In a future not, one hopes, too d istant, we may see. 
spme Aing in_c_ducation..corjcspoDding.,tojJie ..practice 
of medicine. If a person is inclined to bronchitis, if 
he is weak in some of his organs, — ^his heart, say, 
or his lungs,— a doctor prescribes for him a certain 
regimen. If he is rheumatic, he is warned not to do 
certain things and is told to do certain other things. 
In p h ysical m edicine a trea tment j$__devised to pres erve 
health and to guar d against the particular disease to 
which die indiv idual is incli ned; Might we not. _shouI.d 
we not, have a sir^^ aim a nd comparable tre atment, 
in ^uca tio n to pres erve the heal th of th e diaracte r.n 
Parents and, to some extent, schoolmasters try to pro- 
duce antidotes to the undesirable tendencies of their 
pupils, but might not that practice be carried much 
further? Might wc not devise a system of education 
which shall try to cure' the weaknesses to which 
human beings are inclined and to encourage the 
virtues which they require? We .do^ ^to_some_£x.tent,. 

but might_we jiotjdo_ji-much_m.Qrc_mcthpdically_and 
^cie'^ ficdly? No doubt a system of moral or 
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spiritual medicme would be uncertain a nd tentauye, 
hiif cn also is physicalj nedLcigg. 

How should wc proceed? We shoul d decide \vhat 
virtues wej^uuc_and jAe wayjo_develop_tlicin. 
U^^Duldlnote. the merits an 


oepenments what is achieved . Some of these expen- 
ments show how much can be done when a real 
attempt is made to mould character. One of the most 
interesting examples comes from England. It is 
unfortunate that Thomas A rnold, the great bead- 
master of Ru gby, in the present age 

from Lytton Strachey’s caricature. A real mtroduc- 
lion to the man and his work can be found in the 
Life written by one of his pupils, Dean Stanley. There ' 
uc sec an educator who Imew what he wanted to do, 
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held that education is. above all, co ncerned,, with. 
diaracter, .aiid„.believ.ed_that character, must,be. trained 
dirou g h_t!ie .intellect a s well as in otiher wa^s. 

Arnold was as wholehearted in aim as Pla to., 
but his methods are less thought out, and they bel onsL 
more to his own time. He is the greate st figure..ia 
English education, and he c reated an idea l, a .type, 
and^ a m etliod w hidi have profou _ndlY_induenced _th.e 
nati on and sd l l persist. One would study also such 
dIHerent experiments in diaracter-malcing as that of 
Vittorino da Fcltrc, and die training of a Jesuit, and 
many more, past and present. Tb ev_ must be studied 
objectively and.withoiit-pcejiidire, with an eve to their 
failures and defects as well as to their success, that w e 
may know not only what to imitate but what to avoid. 
Nor should we omit experiments that we may Epistrus t 
or CondemO) as rhoye nf .Snyiet Ru ssia (of which 
we know very little at first hand) . or of Naz i 
■Germany . ^ 

Finally, we may learn something from a remark -., 
able experiment to which England has recently bee n 
forcibly 'subniitte_d . Since 1939 we have had an 
education in behaviour which may have done little 
for our knowledge or brains but has had a powerful 
and mainly beneficial efiect on our characters. Jt ha s, 
b een given o u tside our schools and- uni versities-and 
a rough teacher — t he wa r. Brit^ between IQ4 0I 
and iQ4^ was a better country than in iq^ q. Th ere ' 
was infinitely less "passive barbarfsm”; there was some 
of the litdeness of man but fir more of his greatness. 
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in both scTCS and in all classes and ranks of lift* 
tj^su ggestive^an d instructiv e. * *Thc_gfiect of 
on human character” would make a goodl^iect 0 ^ 
^tudy. for anyone intere sted in our problem , ff^wc 
note what has given us this new spirit in svar, wc 
might devise means that would keep it alive itt die 
difficult world of peace. 

War gives a two fold jedu cation. It impose a grea t 
«mmon purpose, on.a nation, which burnsjup-raingr 
and meaner forces in it^ ronsumtng flamf . And it 
imposes the attitude and conduct which rcsiih from 
a common p urpose The nation becomes son^^thing 
like a society— a band of «)mpaiuons; in fret it 
becomes a nation What lcssons_can_pur__ppstrW^ 
e&ucalion \e ain froia_^t sdiot Amaster. wa r^ ttuw 
can we retain m peace diesc two things which war has 
temporarily taught us: a great c ommon air n and “the 
sjntujifJcUowship? 

I am proposing a methodical and thorough prepara- 
tion for an important operation, and the following 
remarks are not intended to be anything but very 
elementary first aid I sugges t tha t there are pvo m ajn 
elenxgnts_oX_char3c ter trainin g, and that tl ^ work ii 
|iucoropIelcjf_eithcr_is_ncglcctcd; and I ask you tc 
consider whether wc take much trouble about cither 

■Tlie jrst clement is traimng in. social bebaviour, : 
di%ult^ d^ generally neglected task . Selfccntcrcd 
self-willed creatures as most of us naturally arc, it i 
our fate to be aUzens, members of a cooununity 
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M^ _.arc_faoffi ro. four d tizeq ghjps : they should be able 
to live as good members of their fam ily, of their 
coromunit y^ of their nation , and of the w hole h um an 
society. How many of 'the world’s troubles can be 
traced to a failure in one or other of these citizen- 
ships — to our never mastering the art of Jiving with 
others, in the hunily, in the community, in the nation, 
in international relationsi 1 have put them in order 
of ascending difficulty^ in the art of living as good 
members of- the human race, men have almost every- 
thing to learn. 

Here I am speaking only of citizenship in the 
accepted sense— membership of a nation. It means 
that we must learn to live with others and respect 
their rights and feelings. It also .means that we have 
to play a part in the community, make a contribution 
to it, often accept the decision of a majority which 
goes against our private interests, opinions, and desires. 
Odiervkdse tlie community will not prosper and may 
not survive, and in its shipwreck _we shall be drowned. 

Democ r acy, morc_than any , other,fQrra-of..go.vgni- 
mcni, needs..good citizensh i p . , Under an absolutism 
or a diccatorsiiip, men arc forced to fall into line. But 
in a democracy things are not so simple. Freed o m is 
of the e ssence o f de mocracy; the . completer the 
democracy, die com pleter the freedom. . But it has to 
be_die freedom of_.scryirc_sclf<:hpsen..and_sometime^ 
_of .sacrifice self-imposed. _Xhat. is not the .in_stin^cc _o_f 
the na.tural somehow that habit has, to be. 

acqu ired . If.it isjiotJ[cquii:cd,.£he_state_goes w,piece.s. 
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mdjnjhe_cnd_the_autoCTat_appcars.who.a)excei±s 

cm zens in to the dutics_wiiich-thcy_wcfe not_w}]!ing-0£ 
themse lves to ass ume. 

Het<:_is._the_cxplanation...pf the br^k down .of 
dcmocracy_in so many countries of the world, if 
citizensh ip.do^s_nQt exist, jt has to_be imposed. That 
is a stage through which every nation has to pass At 
some time of its history it must go to school and learn 
tlie disciplme, self-control, team spirit, and other quali- 
ties necessary if hberty is to be enjoyed. Hence certain 
aspects of Fascism, Nazism, Commimisin, and the 
authoritarian element in the present government of 
China They are stages m the makmg of national 
character, a training m qualities mdispcnsablc for 
nauonal existence 

When 1 say this I may be accused of bemg a Nazi 

2 i^cist, these being at the moment, naturally 
enough, terrm of popular abuse . But the charge will 
be unjust. 1 have no doubt that democracy is incom- 
Egra bly better than Fascism Nazism, and th at the 
^H51?in..racc_3viU al\Yays.ino>f.tQSYards_it,.as_th^jghc5l 
^rni-QLhuman joci^, Jut i t isjhe most d ifficult 
l^m^ai^_it_nceds_cerlain qualities jvhos e^rantv is 
sbo\ynJ^_,ts_frequcnt_collapsc. The AngloSa^n 
democracies seem perhaps to possess them. We seem 
to ha-vc acquued a sufficient quantum of pubhc spirit, 
jusucc, fair play, considerauon for others, to make 
democracy work. 

Y' I doubt if there k much margin to spate. In 
England wc arc justly proud when we ihmk of the 
men m the Forces, of the spontaneous seltcrcation of 
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the Home Guard and Air Raid Wardens services, o 
the conduct of the ordinary person in a queue, of th> 
general law-abiding spirit of the people. We feel les 
comfortable when we reflect on the black market 
pilfering, profiteering both by employers and b) 
employed, workers absenting tihemselves from worl 
necessary to the economic recovery of the country 
for fear that they may earn enough money to be liabh 
for income tax. How can we co nfirm our virtues and 
cure ou r weakne sses an d mak e liberty. and_de mocra c} 
secyxe? ^ha t is edu cation doin g about Jt? Wha! 
can,it.4o ? ^ 

^ There i s..onlY_oDe-wa.y_tCLJeain_social habits:, J iy 



citizenship in existence. Boarding schools, like every- 
tliing else, have their defects, but they So train people 
to be. members of a society; in them the egotist and 
careerist arc discouraged; the individualist discovers 
tile existence of other pebbles on the beach and learns 
how to fit in with them. A boy finds himself a mem- 
ber of something greater tha n himself and , learns 
iovain' and service to it. These are.the qualities of the 
g ood citize n. 

Unfortunately in England we have given this or 
any other training to only a tiny minority, and have 
turned 8o per cent of the population out on the world 
at fourteen. The miracle is that they are in general so 
good; for their defects wc are more to blame than 
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they We should ^ve to the many some equivalent of 
the training that wc have ^ven to a few. Then we 
need have no fears for democracy. 

Wc arc beginning to give such a training. Let me 
mention some instances and suggest some possibilities. 
Fust in time and high m importance is the juirsery 
school , where in infant years the child leains.to Uve in 
^ comrounLt Y. 'then the dayjchoo !. through school 
societies and common activities, makes its coniribu- 
lion, though in the nature of things it can do much 
Jess than the boarding school. The more democratic 
its internal government, the more its pupUs learn to 
manage ihcu” own lives, the better. May not some day 
schools in the future develop boarding departmcjits, 
where a boy can spend some pan of h» school life? 
But, without this, school camps and camp schools r-yp 
do valuable work. .Scouts, and Guides apd ymTth 
Mm nrnrn t s ar e .a mnorun t- schoo ls, of riri7r ri^. ' 
QaKchcs,_guitd s, trade, and professional assoaations, 
^ ^d_e-^ig i\s^all or}^n\7mm p5 which men bvc as 
pyt of soructhing greater than themselves — contribute . 
'A period of national service bringing all classes 
together in a common life would carry it on Finally, 
it would be crowned by .residential adult colle ges 
where people wou ld hvc toothy, united in comr^ n" 
mterests and studitt." ^ ^ 


So far I have argued that we shou ldjrlve cvcrvpnci 

Ur3iniQpuk.^^ilci^nship,Ih^^ 

diaUie.have.neglcctc.djgJa_^jndT^ 

l«i.dicatcd some.meansJy. ^,ch it mig ht be done. It 
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is an indispensable part of die equipment needed by 
every citizen. But it is not the only equipment that 
he needs. *'iiQod_citizcnship_ and_ l ow ci viliza_tion_can 
go togetiier. Tlie Spartans in the ancienL-world. the 
Nazis in the modern, a rejeyamples, of_admirabl.e_pu.b- 
lic sp irit and— compjete _d£yQtiQn_to-thc state.,_Jfej 
Sparta \i'as not a high civilization, nor do we wish tc 



coDective human ity- "great as are the evils which 
society still owes to lawyers, the lawyer class has 
always been a civilizing agency. Their power repre- 
sents at least the triumph of reason and education 


over caprice and brute force.”^ 

outside its kingdom anarchy re igns. To brin g more of 
life under a great master is a tn ajofLpxoblern_o/_par 
time. It hardly arises in societies where the mere 
burden of making a living masters a man’s whole life. 


^ Rashdall. Mediaeoe! Uniaersilies III. 457. 
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It haiclly arises in totalitarjan states, where a dictator 
tells hiS subjects whom and what they are to serve. 
It IS less serious in societies governed by good fixed 
traditions, which no one quesfions or criticizes. But 
It IS urgent m a world where the basic needs arc 
satisfied. If it takes no master, the marks of such 
a world, however prosperous it may be, arc lack of 
purpose and drive, a cynical scepticism unsure of 
itself^ a disabling peisimism; if it takes the wrong 
master, it may exchange these for more spectacular 
disasters. The second type is a common phenomenon 
in history, the first is found only m prosperous civili- 
rations, such as the Roman Empuc and the advanced 
nations of our day. 

^me men do take a master and serve it wdth 
devotion! religion, public or vociarseiwice, jift, fitera. 

ture, science .or othec_ aaivmes of the mmd, politics, 

They tend to be contented and, withm 
the limits of their own powers and of ilttir particular 

inasters kingdom, successful — at least they have a 

cW purpose to occupy theu energies and fortify their 
Others are masterless men, drifting from one 

accoriing to iaz WmT^A 
impulse of ih c -m a in ga; thac aic two classical 
“ Vitctatme of this typss-lbscn’s Peer Gjnt, 
and Plato's picture, m the JUpuhlic, of what he calls 
uie dcmocrane",.nrm. Hus t,pc h ineffective, 
•gnoble, m the end unhappy, and, as Plato sasv and as 
ttc rise of Hitler lUuslrates, the material out of which, 
hy raeuon dicntorships ate made. Most of us 
probably Etll between the tsvo rattemes. In judging 
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any individual or nation, the most searching question 
that can be asked is: ‘ "Whom has he taken for master, 
and how faithful is his service ?” 

What master should we take? Whom, even when 
we do not ob^ him, should we admit to be the legiti- 
mate sovereign over the whole of life? I would sug- 
gest dial we might .accept excellence as makej . You 
may 'dfsmiss such anldea as a faigh-brow tancy . But 
in fact it is a general human instinct and practice to 
pursue excellenc e. No woman and few men would 
be pleased ii you said that dtey did not know the 
difference be^cen good and^bad in dress. People 
interested in baseball of football arc not satisfied with 
the second-rate. People engaged in commerce and 
industry would be annoyed if you suggested that their 
metliods and organization were inferior. In everything 
from games to religion, from garden in g to pnlirics .! 
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I soon or late, h umanity turns tQ eRceUence jis nn tura^ 
a flower tu rns-tQ-tht. sun : manktnd_(^ .gfiesXhrist 
executes So crates. and.they.^e -?<ni i d Hrns Ioiv_3n^3 
ihatT-pd, hut m-i he_£nci-they..rcyciYe.,the.,hpmage_Qf 
jtJiSL-ivnilcl first-rate is the j ac^pte4_RQ5L^^ 

I humanity .** 

There are four fields in yhich-cxce Hc^ce M the 
concern of e^e^vone. First, a man should know the 
hi ghest sta nda rds and best methods in hi s own j ob. 

■■ so that he may do it as well as he can; profcsiional 
pride, a sense of craftsmanship, are acknowledged 
sirnics But if he goes no further than this, he is a 
limited human being. ImpoftanLparts-of civilization, 
are art and a r_c hitectu re.jmusic.andJiiePtute=fiQsaJ». 
that grow o ut- of the n ature of man, reveal his charac- 
ter and adorn it, there too we should know what u 
first-rate and not be taken in by the second- or third- 
fate. 

hJexi, if we are m have a first-rate community . 

' even'one should know what is in jatmoal hfe_ 

■ gnd^ h i YC a n i dga-of-ihe kind of sTate_ihe Divide. 

Architect might aeate uath perfect human beings: 

then he will have an oerniling ideal to guide him. 
With such an ideal, slums, disease, uneducated masses, 
hideous industrial towns, a disfigured countryside, 
would never have been or would have vanished long 
ago. It IS coniinon to smg Blake’s words; 

I wiU no: cease {roiti mental fight, 

Nor shall 017 sword sleep m 1137 hand, 

Till we have bwUl Jenisaleni 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 





ignorant of the knowledge whicb diey need most. 
and neglects die chief duty of cducatign.!;^*^ 


To sum up: my thesis has been Ujat in most modern 
educationaTschemes the..ii;aining.of character, if not 
neglected, has.,bcen.givcn a subordinate. plac^ tliat we 
have very little, if anything, like tlie concentration on 
it in Plato’s thought and in Arnold’s practice; tliat 
nowhere ha^’e the tactics of attack been metliodically 
thought out, diough it is die crucial point, and should 
therefore be the centre of our system; diat it needs 
exact .and diorough study; and that we ought to 
undertake diis study without delay, for time presses. 
When die atomic .bombs fell on Japan, we had a 
glimpse of the precipice on whose edge we stand. 

Our task in character Uaining . under _n vn 
hc.nds. We have to develop the qualldes necessary for 
life in a community. But, by itself, such 'training has 





right end is the first-raic m every, province of life 


This IS the greatest of all branches of knowledge, and 


educatio n 

May not the desire to make first-rate human beings 
and a first-rate society replace, or ratlier carry on, the 
spirit whicb united and inspired us m the war and be 
a master whom all would accept? Is not that an itself 
a sufficient motive for life? To see the vision of CX' 



make ones, infin itesimal contribution towards a 
society which wil l em body tl iem more fully than docs 
gjL^gSte:l&.dfl_t hat is ^take seriously Ae^ tremeh ^ 
dom words of Christ; “Bejft^crcfore-pericct, as your 






in. EDUCATION FOR A CIVILIZED 
DEMOCRACY 


The end of the state is not mere lifcj it is, rather, 
a good quality of life. ARtSTOTLE 

"IT are living in die era of die greatest 
\/\/ s_odal change in modern history'. This, 
^ * tvhcdier we notice it or not, whether we 

like it or not, j s the distinguisbingJeamre-oEouf time.' 
A netv order is being born and sets us, its parents or at 
least its guardians, some responsibility in determining 
die future of this portentious birth. 

Perhaps the best political e pigra m of recent )’cars 
is Mr. Henr3’ Wallace's saying that diis is the century 
of the common man . The coming of his century can 
be seen far back in the extension of the suf&age and 
later in the development of social legislation . For 
many years all men have been equal before die law: 
in Britain every adult man and woman has die vote; 
we are slou'lv creat i ng economic democracy, jlia.tJs, 
such a mg.ij;urff nf pfo nomic freedom that ppvertr 
prevents no one from taking his part in public aftairs 
or enjoying die facilities .^du.cationaLand.J3therj_:s^th 
die State provides fo c_all. It might seem diat when 
this is achieved our work is done, and politicians arc 
apt to speak as if diis was so. Jn fact it is only begin-' 

ning. yVe shall have made a political and_economic 

democracy, hut.this is only the _sccnc-shifting_ andi 
snige arrangement,^ which precedes the play, .and wc 
5 ^ 
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bavc.htt\c Idea what the play will bc.or,hoT?-thc-actQrs 
will perform. H \yhen we have cr eated a politica l 
democracy, wc shall still have to create jomet hing 
which has only once existed in history jmdLwhich.dc^ 
not jet exist m cither Britain or America — a d einq- 
c ratic civiliz atign? It will be by our success or iadure 
in this that history will judge us. The scene-shifting 
IS necessarv, ihc phiyQ 

What play will the common man put on the stage? 
What Will ht make of bis century? Politics will pass 
increasingly under his control. Has he the know- 
ledge, the qualities of character and intelligence to 
fornr sound judgments on complex political problems 
at home and abroad^ More important still perhaps, is 
he capable of making a great ctvili2auon?t| Inevitably l 
our ciViJtzatton must adapt itself to his interests, 

^sires and capacities and will rise or fall nrypfdmg 
as they are high or hiyv, will not wrjte the plaj . 

the , acton wilL b e .. diawa . fro m his ranks. . Whar 
klSd^f_dratiu._\Yj{l they be willing pr ati 1 >» tn or 
wdt this vast aud ience demand or tolerate ? Wc can 
sec the inRucncc "oF the common man already: 
jQurnaham, which m the last century paitl Uttlc atten- 
tion to him, noW,,W Otes_doiyn toJliS comprebcnsi na 
— is^tes, Widi the result that the London papers with 
the largest circulation today arc on a lower level than * 
^ny pubUshed half a century ago. These, and the 
ivemgc^lm and other new creauons and chaiac- 
teriscics of recent years, like the betting pbols, disclose 
ccrain results of the common ffiirr[Tmv3l and’ 

' our problem IIjusmc^asiJhUsSsL^^ 
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civilization has rlsen> in others it ha^ iailea n 
[j Our current conc gp^n of democracy is inade 
- qua te.. Political equality ,_ecpnomic fi'e.edom__are stagei 
on die road to it but _ngt its goal^ A fiirtlier fireedotr 
and equality arc needed, freedom of acxes s anc 
equality in all those activiti es wh ich ennobje jme 
adorn life, '^tbiorrt that wc cannot Kavc a greai 
civilization or indeed civilization at all . 

You may ask what I mean by a civilized nation. , J 
do not mean one which is merely well-fed, well' 
, housed, with enough work to use some of its energiei 
and enough amusement to keep it out of mischief in 
leisure hours. The populace of the Roman Empire 
which had all these things was not civilized. jCivil i- 
zationJias been defined as a sense o f valu es, and if this 
sense of values extends to thc Jield o'f._the..charactcr, 
a^'wel l as of the intc lIej:jL-.an d imagination , the 
definition is correc t.'*) BThe most hig hly civilized nation 
js the one whose ■values.areJughcst...whiclt J mows the 
first-rate an d ach ieve s* ■iUnjiie.'quaiities and activities 
which crown human Jife.^ Best of all if it can create 
the first-rate. In the field of art and literature, thought 
and science, die first-rate will not come at call. It is 
die pterq ^a twe. of the, few, and, so fiu as art an d 
literature arc concerned, .of iavoured _age5. Homer, 
Plato. Dante, Shakespeare, Michael An g elo and Beet - 
hov en are not born every day . _5jill,Jf. -We_ cannot 
command the first -ratei a these fields, we can reco gnize 
and honou r it, and it is the mark of civilized people 
to do so. But tiiere is one field in which every human 
being can create tlie first-rate- ^thc field of char acter. 
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grcaLdiscpvenes jind messages o f Christianity . 

If then civilization is a sense of right values and, 
so far as possible, their achievement, we cannot-bc 
content with mere political democracy, or with a State 
where the few are civilized and the many merely 
employed, fed, and amused, ^e. . sh pu ld a im „ ,at-Ji 
commun ity whose life throughout is first-rate^ Our 
problem is seen as one of human c haractetLiiLJlS 
widest sens e. Such a communiry has never cicistcd, ' 
nor in perfection is ever bkcly to exist. But there is 
one example m history of a democracy which has been 
more than a mechanism of government to secure to 
all.ajoi ce._nr at leasui-whispcr, m the conduct of the 
State, which' has deliberately sought and m large 
measure achieved a real civilizanon*that reached and 


The great virmes are not limited to genius; they .ar e 
within th e range and reach o f all. That is onc_Q £jhe 


included the common man “This is why the spec- 
tacle of ancient Athens has sucli profound interest for 
the rational man, that it is the spectacle of the culture 
of a people It is not an aristocracy, leavening jyith 
Us own high spirit the multitude which it wields, but 
leaving it the unformed multitude still; it is not a 
democracy, acute and energetic, but tasteless, narrow- 
minded and ignoble, it is the middle and lower classes 
in the highest development of their humanity that 
these classes have reached It was the rnuny who 
relished those arts, who were not satisfied with less 
than those monuments In the conversations recorded 
by Plato . . . which lor Ac free yet refined discussion 
of ideas have set the tone for the whole cultivated 
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world, shopkeepers and tradesmen of Athens mingle 
as speakers. For anyone but a pedant, this is why a 
handful of Athenians of two thousand years ago are 
more interesting dian dae millions of most nations our 
contemporaries. Surely, if tliey knew this, those 
fi-iends of progress, who have so confidently pro- 
nounced the remains' of the ancient world to be so 


much lumber, and a classical education an aristocratic 
impertinence,' might be inclined to reconsider their 
sentence.”' Matdicw .^nold’s words bring out m y 
point diat Athenian democracy s.ucceed gAin-difHism^ 
a high civiIizatio n„tfarough_thc.nias$.es__oL.the_p,eQDle. 
It should be instructive to study this achievement of 
something that we liavc yet to achieve, and I propose 
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capaatics, has an equal voice in the government of the 
State; yet free enterprise is part of the idealj there is 
no dead level of equality, but ability and cha racte.r_get 
their natural rewards: the question askcdj?f n citizen 
IS not, who are you, h ow muc h money have_you_g Qt>, 

'I wjio were your parents, but, what can you contribute. 

*.1 0 the common stock of the State? 

And indeed in Athens men did contribute. They 
earned their livelihood as farmers, craftsmen, traders, 
business men But they did much more, j Thej^were 
citizens m the fullest sense , voting m tiie ec clesia , or 
parliament, of Athens and sharmg m her administra- 
tion to a degree impossible in any but a small com- 
munity. They served without quesuon in her armies 
and fleets They took their part in the great religious^ 
festivals which con^rated her life. Hw ^m ples an d 
pu blic p laces, built on a scale of magnificciicejDUtjif 
all proportion to the simphaty of their private Jioj^es, 
be long ed j:o them.. _Tbeir small city produced a drama 
and literature which has never been surpassed^ It was 
the work of a few men of genius, but it was shared by 
all and not the property anif mterest of a small edu- 
cated djtc; year by year the whole population 
assembled to see on thc^slagc masterpieces dealing with 
deepest problems of religion, morals and socia l 
hfe~-jnastefpiccca_-\vhich never attem pted yn h e 
"popu bT, made no con cessions in style nr subject to 
.tastgg^ J)Ut_ £aTc the comm on pen plr tbr_v gry 
^^Land_w.ers_acceptcdJ>y_ihsin. It is difficult to see 
what element m a complete human existence was 
absent from the hfc led, not by the mmO^ity of Athens 
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but by its ordinary people; and the people, feeling that 
the city was theirs, served her with a p ^sionat e and 
unselliregarding ardour . 

it.,ij^such a _coDceprion nF dpmncracy tliat we 
should have in mind in this tasif which hns now_ come 
upon us of buil ding a true de mocracy witlx far rich er 
m aterial resources .' wjth_. two _thou saDd_more„ year s 
history to learn , from, and with~Chrisdanitv added t o 
the light of nature bv which _t he_Grceks-waIIccd4~afld 
WS-ih ouJd aim at making a hefrer jficiciyjhan^Atheps 
e ver knew d 

How was it done? We can trace the political evo- 
lution of Atltens from a dictatorship to an oligarchy 
and thence to a complete politick and economic 
democracy. Such a development can be seen in other 
peoples. But what was the secret of this high demo- 
cratic civilization which accompanied it in Athens: 
Materially the Athenians were far poorer than we; 
they had no applied science, no big industry. More 
surprisingly still, they had no organized education 
beyond the elementary stage, and not even that for any 
but a small class, no univenilies, no high schools. 
Examinations, without which we believe education to 
be impossible, did not exist. It is not Ukcly that many 
Atlienians could even read or WTitc; and if they could 
there were very few books, and these .only in manu- 
script form. How could any intellectual life exist in 

' 1 wOl not dvveJl on the suggestion that Athens can nie.in 
little to us because it was a slave-owning State furtJier than by 
reinsrUng that Washington, Je£fe^n and Hamilton do not 
loss their significance for ns because ihcj also lived in a slave- 
owning State, and themselves owned slaves. 
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such conditions? How could writers like the great 
dramatisib— the wonder of tlic later world— come into 
being or be intelligible to llicir countrymen? These 
quesuons are surely interesting, not only for their 
relevance to Athens, but for the general light they 
throw on die nature of what we call culture. 

5 I have mentioned some things ivhich we consider 
indispensable and which the Athenians were without: 
let me now mention some thmgs whxh they had and 
%\e have not at all or in less measure./. If tJiev didj iPt 
read, they t alked, dictr education came not through 
schools Of books but t hrough discussion. St. Paul, 
visiting Athens five centuries later, femS-ked that "ihe 
Athenians snent their tune in nothing else but either 
\c\ tell nr to hear som ething nes,Y ” The same thing 
w as going on, five centuries earlier, m die market place 
and the gymnasium (dial curious mixture of a sports- 
ground and a club), and is going on today in the caf& 
of any Greek town.** ^Nor was it alfepherrieral talL 
The w nolc philosophical work of Socrates was earned 
on through comcrsation, every treatise of Plato is 
written as a conversation, the great philosophical 
schools oJ the Academy, of the Porch, of Anstode 
and Epicurus, thought and taught m an atmosphere of 
personal intercourse; as though a modern university 
dispensed widi libraries and lecture halls and kept 
nothing except its common-rooms. There is much 
to be said for the method. In discussion a man finds 
out what he docs not know, what he has overlooked, 
where he is mistaken, and— not 'less important— what 
he docs really know and bdicvc, where he is r^ht; 
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the soft strata of mere opinion are washed away 

the steady sprav of argument, and the hard rocb 
remains . In discussion too he shares new experienceSj 
and, in commerce with stronger minds, is lifted to 
higher levels and discerns new landscapes in tlie world 
of being. Much of this can be had through books, 
but not all. They suffer from the grave disadvantage 
of not being able to ask or answer questions . 

The -^'alue of discussions depends on the 'intelli- 
gence of tliose who discuss, and no doubt much talk 
in Atliens would have been subject to Dr. Johnson’s 
censure on .Dodd’s sermons, “They were nothing, Sir, 
be tiiey addressed to what they may”^ But there was 
another form of educa tion in which all A thenians 
shared, die debates in die Assembl y. Imagine (by 
some as’ yet inconceivable invention of science) the 
w'hole electorate of a country able to attend, speak, 
and vote in Parliament^ able to hear every question of 
foreign and domestic policy debated by tlie best 
speakers of die day. That in effect is what happened 
at Athens. We have nothing comparable, for party 
meetings and radio speeches, in which no debate fol- 
lows and arguments are not immediately challenged, 
are not cqui^’alent to the actual participation which 
was part of every-AthcDian’s lifo. What would be die 
inevitable result of such, a system? A considerable 
rise in die level of speaking — a mass meeting ivould 
not tolerate die kind of oratory foom which a member 
of Parliament takes refuge in the smoking room; — an 
immense increase of political interest and intelligence 
in the audience; and a clearer idea and a slirewder 





educatgd audi»nce^gpgct.^ 

This IS one clctDcnt m liie life of every Atheniafl. 
He was educated m politics with a completeness/ per- 
haps impossible to us and certauJy not yet achieved. 
Arisioilc calls man *^a_Jolitical_animaV'; the words 
certainly apply to bis nation. And to ^ educated in 
pofitics is something more than to understand the 
questions which parliaments disoiss: beyond the lower 
levels of practical needs and irtunediate issues the 
great peaks of religion, morals, law arc revealed with 
their pure air and femlizmg streams. 

Tien there was education of a different kind, to 
J^mcn Pericles allndcj when he says that "no other 
city provides sjjnjnyjeEreanoniUbijlicjjmt, games 

■n.vcyi.lo' il„t ka 

.pecche, E,re Us „toa» of wl„, „„ 
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and sacrifices all the year round, and beauty in ouj 
public buildings to cheer the heart and delight tht 
eye day by day”.*^ There was the great architecture 
even in its ruins a place of p i lgrimage For the world 
There were the numerous festivals, pageants of ritua l 
and religious symbolism, to which the nearest moder c 
pgr^Hf|l<; arg_ fh'p festivals of the R oman Catholit 
Gliuich./ / FinallyT there was something to which we 
have no parallelj thc_t ra gcdics and comedics_at_ th e 
fesdvals of Dionysus, rooted in religi on but inn^way 
narrowed, fettered or distorted by . it. Conceive a 
Sha^kespeare, but a Shakespeare whose plays have 
religion as tlieir background, and, further, are, to a 
large degree, studies in problems of morals and polh 
tics, and yet remain great drama. The subject of the 
earliest extant Greek tragedy—tbc SnppJinnts of 
Aeschylus— is the rights of the weak, the question 
whcdier a State should risk war in order to help the 
oppressed. Play after play deals with such problems; 
the clash bemcen the will of the State and higher 
laws; the eternal human tendency to corruption by 
prosperity, and its nemesis; the problem of reconcilia- 
tion and atonement for wrong-doing; war in many 
aspects — the triumph of a great national victory, the 
sufferings of the vanquished, the debasement of the 
victor by success. Even comedy dealt not only with 
the actual politics and personalities of the day but also 
with its serious issues. Greek .ttagedy. ^'as ..drania.at 
Jls^grcatesi,^ but it wa s also i;digjouSj jnor.4-and.poIiti- 
.cal speculation; and it was one element in the 
^ Tiiucvdides'II. 38. 
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education of the Athenian people. It is idle to present 
ideas in abstract shape to Ac mass of mankind: only 
through the concrete form of parable and symbol, of 
art and poetry, can the ordinary man, or perhaps, any 
of us, in the deepest sense apprehend them -^They 
were so presented at Athens Who can measure_thc 
effect on the mind of these plays year by ycaz enacted . 
of this profound thought, this sublime poetry — liftmg 
me veil from the hidden beauty of the world* ”-* 
s omething absorbed rather than un derstood. Th e 
s ubstitute for this in modern popubr life ts~th e 
cinem a! 

I Politics then, religion, art, drama were shared by 
lc\cry Athenian and, woven into the entire national 

life?, 'plat IS ihe wav to make a gvilized democracy; 

that IS the explanation of “the spectacle of the culture 
of a people", which existed at Athens, which docs not 
yet exist in our democracies perhaps, so far as art and 
drama are concerned, Uic nearest approach to it is 
being made in modern Russia 

We cannot of course revive ancient Athens; that 
mould Was broken with the passmg of the city state, 
and modern condiUons arc too different to allow its 
remaking But it remains as a challenge and an ideal, 
a pattern of what a democracy can be, and something 
can be learnt from the mcihixls which made it. We 
ought to be able to improve on it; for smcc those days 
1C human race has had the experience of more than 
years to learn from; Christianity has 
enriched us spuitual ideals, and apphed science 

Shellcjr, Defence of Poetry. 
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provided it with infinitely greater material resources. 
What equivalents have we for the political, artistic and 
spiritual elements in die education of Athens ? 

Consider politics firsL Here w’c have different, 
but perhaps better instruments at our disposal, which 
we have not yet fully used. Tlie meetings in tlie 
e.cclesia enabled every Athenian to hear political prob- 
lems debated by tlic ablest men of the day, and to 
make his own contribution in the debate. The radio 
can do somcdiing very similar: wc can hear polidcal 
leaders c.xpound their policies. The speakers are more 
likely to tell die trutli at die microphone where diey 
arc conscious of speaking to an independent and even 
critical audience, than in Parliament where they arc 
supported by the massed battalions of their parties, 
which arc not independent and apt only to be cridcnl 
of departure ffom the party creed; a ffirther check on 
mendacity, humbug and rhetoric is provided by die 
knowledge diat their opponents will be able to reply; 
and as we listen, we can form some opinion not only 
of the hitelligcncc but of the good laidi and die 
character of die speakers. The influence of polidcal 
broadcasts on elections is already considerable. But 
die radio has an advantage over die eccicsia. It enables 
us to hear not only the politician, but experts and inde- 
pendent spc.akers, who have no party axe to grind, no 
party whip in die background to apply die lash to die 
back of the party heretic: wc can hear not only pro 
and con but also tertium qtiid. In so far we arc much 
better off dian the Athenian who listened in dte 
ccclcsia to Cleon and Nicias but not to Socrates. 
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The weakness of the radio is that the audience 
listens but does not discuss . U docs not provide that 
fine spray of debate, playing incessantly on the 
speaker’s statements, detecting weaknesses, washing 
away what is not solid and sound This the Athenian 
had, but we have not* or rather wc have it in a lesser 
degree and might have it in a greater. We have it in 
the private talk of individuals and groups' the English 
public-house for uistancc, especially of the country- 
side, where the village gathers m the evening, is a 
miniature ccclesia, whose debates range over many 
sides of life. Its weakness— -and that of similar mfor- 
mal discussion groups— is that normally it is an 
uninstructcd ccclesia; outside local topics, no one is an 


expert, ignorance too often argues with ignorance, 
and the resulting sparks do not jlluminate a subject 
brightly. One cannot count on the presence of a local 
Socrates . Still it .ivquU bc_ uniust to dpnreciatc. 


oughness in ihcir construction, 



I d ^ ~ iY . r . A .. £las8 typ e , which provides both an expert 
and a discussion and an atmosphere as impartial as 
ordinary -human nature allows. The WEA. has 
received the supreme compliment of being siraul- 
tancously accused of being a seedbed of socialism and 
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of betraying the interests of Labour to Capitalism. Its 
refusal to be partisan is the more striking because it 
was primarily a working-class movement and the 
views of its members were as naturally “left”, as those 
of tlie well-tcuJo are naturally “right”. Its service to 
political democracy in England cannot be overesti- 
mated. Its great weakness is one for which it is in no 
way responsible; it only_ touches^ an intellectual elite.. 
That elite is better provided for in England than in 
Athens; the opposite is true of tlic mass of the elec- 
torate, for .whose political educ ation ..Rnfland, has. 
hitlierto done nothing ; though a hand-to-mouth, 
improvised beginning has been made since 1939 in 
Army Education. If the mass of our voters show a 
sound political judgment, it docs not come from any- 
thing tiiat we have done for them. Here is our great 
political weakness, yet to be tackled, and only to be 
tackled diiough a nation-wide system of adul t. 

. ?fLH£,3tion. 

Comparing the political education of England and 
America with that of Athens, we may say then that 
in some respects ours is superior, in others worse. 
They gav e the whole citizen body a training in th e 
art of politics , we train a small minority mor e 
thoroughly. We might 'have done worse; we c^d 
do infinitely better, if we chose to take adult education 
seriously. But if passing from politics, we think of 
the other influences that make a civilization, the com- 
parison is less favourable to us. .Take the two 
mentioned by Pericles, the religio^fotivals and great 
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arclu^ture It would be hardly fair to invite the 
public or private buildings of Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, Leeds and Glasgow to compare themselves with 
the Propylaea and the Parthenon, though their 
communities are far richer and more populous than 
Athens, and their citizens deserve something better 
than they have got And of course tlicre arc cities ' 
whose inhabitants day by day can see in their own 
streets what great architecture u But, at least in 
England, our ancestors rather than ourselves have th e 
credit for our noblest build ing s anH mf\<t hrai^pfiil 
towns And %vhere we ha v e fine modern cities , 
Athens lu«d nne advantage i;i\ ef them, her building s 
I werC-dedieatetl to the deepest things in hrr life . 

I worked at this lecture on a journey bct\Vecn 
London and York, and looking out of the window 
could see every few miles, rising out of die woods and 
yellow cornfields of Uic plain, a grey tower or spire, 
each with us village clustered round it There, on a 
much humbler level, was something in the spirit of 
Athens— for each tiny community a building, some- 
times memorable, never mean, ass ociated with die 

?kmcnLd_ilunssaaJi{c^bmh.4mamag5»_dcath^.and 

ciHl!£S?31iQ£jl?^cofnraon jound.of cvery_day. And 
as the tram swept dirough Peterborough with its 
superb Norman catlicdra! and agam as I saw the 
MinstCT ruing above York, I felt somethmg of what 
an Athenian must have felt as he saw the columned 
j^nivo ^ of the Parthenon, the sunlight touching 
j unas gokicn spcir. Probably ihc poor were no 



hy aU. Inhabitants of Bcdinal Green or Eas t 
Ham see no such vision. Wc are the poorer if tbere.i*; 
in our .life, no equivalent for the arebiteemre whic h 
made Atlicns beautiiiil. and surely it should be an 
clement in civic and national pride lo see tliat it is 
created, and in national education to make people 



of the minority and does not affect the life of the 
entire population . It has no religious associations or 
background — for that we must go back to the religious 
drama of die Middle Ages, — and it exists chiefly for 
amusement or recreation. In Shakespeare no doubt 
we have a writer to match in genius and high serious- 
ness w'ith the great Attic tragedians; but how often is 
Shakespeare acted? Nor can plays, however good, 
that were written ilirce hundred years ago, have quite 
the same effect as newly-minted masterpieces of one’s 
own day, reflecting its thought and charged widi its 
atmosphere. Tilings may dungc in the future, are 









ood of spiritua 


t 'hcj can mai.e fhc appcat ^rtr/tv/?/ corda. which c\cry 
gc and individual needs constantly tolTcar. There is 
no reason why, m some form or another, they should 
not have again the influence on general life, which 
they had at Athens and in the Middle Ages So many 
I problems of tojiay, rehgious, moral, political,^ocial, 
t call for tlie reflective_^ and imaginative trcatmcnt.thgt 
Ith e thea tre. can give The opportunity and the need 
may produce the men 

MeanwhJe t|iy are tbe nearest thin? in 


ur life to the tra 


-^-^^fi-^XaauiQL_t he Attic theatre. we have thre 
instruments of national cducati 


u\3n any mat ancien t Greece possessed Tlie first is 
a dyertisem snt, ivhich mdu-cctly and to hearers uncon- 
saous of the preacher preaches a view of life from 
every hoarding and newspaper and, m America, even 
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from the air. At its worst, it appeals to our greed, our 
vanity, our snobbery, our ignorance, our superstition 
and- indeed, to any vice whose help it can enlist in the 
task of selling goods. On the balance I think that its 
present influence is strongly against real civilization. 
I suggest as a subject for a study, “The perfect human 
being and the ideal human life, as seen in advertise- 
ments”. 

More important perhaps — certainly more control 
lable — are the radio and the cinem a. They arc ihi 
great new forces of the century. They reach everybody 
and reach them often. Fo r most peoplc.jhgj :inema J 
the twe ntieth _century!s_substinite_for_the_church- 
alike in city archirecture. and in the individual jife,- 
while the radio _has. replaoed_the_sermon— and muct 
else' besides. It depends on the use that we make of 
these, more chan -on any other contemporary force 
whether we have a civilized or an uncivilized democ- 
racy. No public figures have a heavier rcsponslbilitj 
than their controllers. 'They can do great good and 
great harm. A g rocer or b ut cher w ho sells adulterated 
fo od or bad jncatis-innocent Jipsidc_thosc jvhojcorrupt 
the mind of., a. nation. 

In Britain, radio, allowing for the limitations which 
the character of its public imposes on it, seems to me 
to have been a most important instrument of nation al 
educat ion, in o pening- the_,minds. .quidtening _th^ 
intellige nce, and raising the q uali t y_pf. .popular ..taste, 
and to have -shown a sense of responsibility and a 
.conscienc e. One could not say as much for the ciiicma, 
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a more powerful influence, because it reaches us 
trough eve as weU as ca r. 

Segnius irrjiant animos demtssa per aurcs 
Quam quae sunt oculis subiecta fidelibus.' 

Yet the documenta 


power pr the cmema to naake us known to each other ; 
It could be used far more to remove the insensibility to 


hbours' lives, trials and problems, from which 



tb_e_B B, C That, though , 

save them from the commercialism which thinks onl 




m otir views and our institutions before the cinema 
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tliough more diBicuk, wav of conlrollkig tlie cinema 

is in our powgf . The stuff which die public ge ts 
depends partly on those who control, produce, write 
for, and act die film. But it partly depends on the 

public . 'Let us not devote all our righteous indigna- 
tion for tlie wrong type of cinema magnate; let us 
reserve a little for ourselves. We too have our responsi- 

bility. ll fliostitutcs spiritu a K intellectual, physical, vvill i 
alwAvs be found, w hi le there is a market for them ;' 
when the demand ends, tliev will disappea rJi Pro- 
ducers— however bad — ^will give us, in tlieir own 
interests, ^vhat we ask. Let us help to educate them in 
the meaning of excellence by demanding what is 
excellent and refusing what is not . Here again we are 
thrown back on education, but on an education which 
shows people w'hat is lirst-ratc and makes them so 
fimiliar and at home with it tliat titey dislike anydiing 
else. That work must be begun in die scliools; die 
consequences of neglect dicre arc difficult, if not 
impossible, to overtake. But it must not end there. 
Thougli die title of this lecture was Educadon for a 
Civilized Democracy, so fiu- I have hardly mentioned 
education except to remark that the Athenians had 
very little. But of course tlic majority of our educa- 
tion docs not pass by that name and takes place outsi de 
school and univcrsi iv. The hom e educates, conditions 
of Hvi^ and work educate, book s, newsp aper s, iilms ,^ 
aclijertiseixienrs educate; ab ove all,, public opinionj_ the 
accepted jmndard^of _ good .and e v il, of rig ht and 
wr ong, educate. *‘ls not the public itsel f” said Plato, 
“ the greatest of all school-master s, training up young 
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and old, men and women alike, into the most accom- 
plished specimens of the character it desires to pro- 
duce”. These agents of education arc at least as 
effective as what goes on in classrooms, for tlicy creat e 
^ atmosphere _ winc h inHuences continually th e 
sensitive, imitative creatures that we are and mould s 
us unconsciously to their own likene ss The more 
important that they— homes, living conditions, books, 
newspapers, the cinema and theatre, public standards 
of conduct — should be good and not bad, first-rate not 
third-rate Otherwise tficy will defeat anything that 
the schools can do. ^ 







IV. ON SPEAKING THE TRUTH 

*|^T would be a high honour in any case to deliver a 
h lecture whicli Lord Baldwin and Lord Hailey (a 
member of my own College) have delivered before 
me. But it is a special pleasure to have been asked to 
give a lecture in memory of Sir Robert Falconer, 
ndiose personal kindness to a stranger on his first visit 
here I well remember. There is more than one type of 
good university president; but there is no finer type 
than tliat of which Sir Robert was an outstanding 
example. Naturally, I saw nothing of his giftf as an 
administrator,- to which the steady and harmonious 
development of the university under him bears wit- 
ness. But he was much more tlian an administrator. 
Not only was he a distinguished scholar, but he 
achieved in the fullest sense tha t rare union of religion 
and humanism which is the finest flower of any 
civilizafinn . Those who knew him must have seen 
in him a microcosm of the qualities and virtues whic h 
universities exist to embody. It'would'be Irnpei^nent 
and irrelevant for one who could not know him as 

you did to say more. But perhaps I may be permitted 

to say so mucli. 

The title of this lecture might cover many topics; 

I had therefore better indicate at once what I propose 

to talk about. 

Different epochs need diflerent virtues; or perhaps 
it would be truer to say that the composition of the 
73 
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alloy from which human life is forged varies in each 
stage of civilization. It u reasonable to describe oi^ 
age as the age of science, lalong that word not in the 
narrow connotation which it bears today, but in the 
Latin sense of “knowledge”: an age which, in all 
tlcpartmcnts of life, social and political as v well as 
physical, increasingly tries to base itself on knowledge. 

If so, the virtue which it ncah most is truth. \VithoUt 
that It can no more hope to endure, than a bridge 
whose construction disobeys the laws of mechanics. 
And ihu platitude brings me to my subject 

Here you will demand that I should define truth. 
Not b«ng a philosopher, I shall not attempt such a 
task, ^tui; pp7, ?led Pilate, badles me, and anyhow I 
am not dealing with truth in the sense in which ne 
used the word I mean by it that veracity which does 
j stsjiest to tell the truth, the whoielruth^and nothin g 
[but the tfuth^ where it is_unccrt 3 in confesses to un* 
certainty, where it la cks kpowlcd f ye does nOt prctei^ 
I g .i l a- >y h i c h ]S _ ra n dld and frar)!;. takes no unfiuf 
advantage in argu ment. is_carefijl not to misrepresen t 
an opponent o rjgjgnore the strength of his case and 
the \\ eakness of lu own . 

Is truth in diis sense the virtue as well as the need 
of our times? In the field of physical science, the 
answer is yes. There wc have conquered the temp- 
lauon to let our passions or desires distort reality, and 
ask only to see dungs as they are.’^m when wc pass 
^Kjenufic work misrcprcscntauon or suppression o^ 
&om microbes to tnen, things arc very different. » ijJj 
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£cts is rare?^ No one could say as much of writing on 
political or social questions; here we find ourselves in 
a different world ruled apparently by different prin- 
cipieSj where the law of veracity may be admitted but 
is habitually broken. Indeed, of recent years it has not 
been admitted even in fbe two largest countries in 
Europe. In Russia we have a secular version of the 
mediaeval church. The citizen may criticize de tails 
but he “must keep his mouth shut about the higher 
poiicy.1|^)*Thc Communist postpones liberty of thought 
to a scheme of human happiness.”'' No doubt inter- 
ference with free speech is not the same as ialsification 
of facts. Liberty is not truth; and its denial is not 
identical with ialsehood.y^ But in effect liberty is 
essential to crudi; and liberty is refused in order to 
set propaganda free. In Russia the v'orld has gone 
back to an ideal discarded in civilized countries at 
least a hundred years ago. Liberty of speech, pain- 
fully won by struggle and martyrdom, is lost- We 
notice a vice more quickly and criticize it more 
severely in an enemy than in a friend. Otherwise it 
is difficult to see how, so fir as truth is concerned— 
though die aim of the Russian Revolution was fir 
nobler dian that of National Socialism — Russia is 
better than Germany under Hitler. Of both peoples 
it can be said that their rulers have attempted “to 
educate man into a new attitude to life” and therefore 

' Sir John Majnard, Tkt Russian PeMc/it (London, 1943), 
pp. 468, 472. The book is a rerj' sympathetic account of the 
Russian Revolution. 
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"direct all overt utterance towards that aim and stifle 
lii that runs counter to it”' Professor Bury wrote m 
1913, “The struggle of reason agairist auAority has 
ended m what appears now to be a decisive and 
permanent victory for liberty. In the most civilised 
and progressive countries freedom of discussion is 
recognised as a fundamental prmciplc.” Apparently 
not. 4 ^ 1 ankmd has never accepted the Gospel warning 
not to be afraid of them that kill the body but arc not 
able to kill die soul yOthcrwisc we should have found 
Gocbbcls more shocking than Hitler, and German 
propaganda more terrible than German brutality. 

But Germany and Russia arc not my sub)ect; 
have only quoted them to note over how much of 
Europe a position which was won m the sixth century 
B c., lost m the fall of the Roman Empire, painfully 
and by many martyrdoms rewon, has been lost agam, 
and how calmly we accept it I will not try to answer 
whether the end in view, “the remaking of man in a 
new image,”* justifies ilic renunciation, but will pass 
to ourselves. 

I do 'not know enough of serious studies on 
political and social questions to say how far what I 
have called the principle of veracity^ prevails in them. 
1 imagine that in general it docs so, though I can 
think of some academic writers on politics who could 
not honestly claim to comply with the oath adminis- 
tered to witnesses m the law-court; and I have heard 
respectable people say that history vs uninteresting if it 

* p 4SO 

* , p 449 
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is impartial — as if truth were dull! But passing outside 
academic circles, we are apt to find ourseh'es in a waste 
land, where truth, if recognized as a possible ideal, is 
not a major preoccupation. On controversial issues we 
do not expect to hear from all politicians or all jour- 
nalists an impartial statement, which conceals nothing 
and does justice to opponents. 

To say this is not to f^I in to a defect common and 
dangerous in democratic societies — that of denigrating 
tlieir goi’ernors. Politicians and journalists are made 
of as good clay as other men, but their occupation 
exposes them far more to a weakness to which all 
men are liable. Consider the class called intellectuals, 
whose name suggests that in them wc find the intellect 
dominant and the aptrij or “virtue” of the intellect 
fully developed. Consider the "New Statesman, organ 
and product of that class. Who goes to that admirably 
written paper lor candour and impartiality? Consider 
a typical representative of the class, Shaw, the fallen 
angel of the age, who could have told the truth and 
has not. Consider Lyrton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians. 
A critic writes, “About Macaulay we are somcdracs 
tempted to exclaim ^This is something more than the 
txudi’; about Lytton Stradicy we say ‘This is somc- 
tliing less tlian part of the truth. •^ Strachey moved, by 
natural instinct, among the dcmi veritics, and the irony 
of his contemporary ' fame is that he g ain^ roost 
apijjausi^foi^ his most conspjcuous deficiency Or 
consider \\'e]Is, vs'ho was thought, or afleast thinks 

* George S.inip<on, CoKCUf Conbrtd^e History of English 
Literatisre (Cambridge, Hog., I94l)> P* 
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himself, a representative of Ac scientific spirit, but 
who has no trace of Uic patience and objectivity which 
make it, a bundle of emotions and prejudices, an 
admirable gadfly, a disastrous guide. All these arc 
intellectuals in the sense that dicy have mtcllccis and 
use them, but they do not use them for the prime 
purpose for which the intdlcct exists — to discover the 
truth Yet these were held by the last generation, and 
not only by the half-educated in it, to represent 
progressive and enlightened thought 

1 do not think anyone will question the jusdcc of 
these criticisms In personal rcjations veracity isj if 
not the universal pracucc, at any rate an accepted rule 
of conduct: we are shocked if others break it, 
ashamed if we do so ourselves But m controversy on 
soaal and political problems our standards are very 
difierent, there are politicians and publicists who take 
a licence m this field which they would never allow 
themselves in personal relations; though if we must 
depart from the truth, it is less disastrous to do so in 
private than m public life. For— apart from any moral 
question — inseraaty in pohucal and social controversy 
is such an obstacle to progress; it prevents our ascer- 
taining the ficts; it hinders common action. A man 
does not help the country to find the right road by 
llirowuig dust in people’s eyes; and in the process 
some dust is apt to find its way into his own. It is 
hard enough to find the truth anyhow; it is not made 
asicr if a large number of people are tryang to conceal 
There are many obstacles to political and social 
progress; but a chief one i$ what I have called 
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inveracity. We hear a good deal today about the need 
of improving the physical health of the nation. Let 
us, to this admirable campaign, add one for improving 
the health of its intelligence, and see what we can do 
to e-vtirpate a major disease of it and so acquire healthy 
minds. 

Before considering treatment for our disease, we 
might inquire into its causes. Have we any special 
conditions or institutions which may breed or foster 
indifference to truth and which we could remove or 
alter ? I think that we have such institutions, but I 
am not clear how we could alter them. Dibclius, an 
acute critic, stresses “the clement of filsencss and 
unreality”* in our parliamentary system: the sham 
fighting in it; the tendency to dress a personal or party 
combat in the cloak of great moral principles; to make 
promises which can never be carried out; to attack a 
policy or a measure, nominally on its merits, in fact 
because the other party puts it forward; and indeed 
the doctrine that the duty of His Majesty’s Opposition 
is TO oppose, if practically useful, is intellectually dis- 
honest. We should allow some weight to this 
criticism. But when Dibelius goes on to say “that 
no one fomiliar with English parliamentary methods 
was astonished by the campaign of lies against 
Germany of 1914-18,”' W'c reflect that other systems 
•of government than parliamentary ones seem an even ‘ 
better training for campaigns of lies, and that demo- 

' W'ilhelm Dibclias, ^Ttgla/sd, p. 234- 

- Ibii., p. 236. 
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cratic countncs have no monopoly in mendacious 
propaganda The party system has a double effect. It 
encourages and almost demands that each party 
should misrepresent llie other. But the mere fact of 
debate is a check on misrepresentation. If it goes too 
far, It exposes itself and discredits its authors. The 
dictator on the other hand can lie almost without 
limit he lies to a silent people; no voice is raised in 
protest or criticism; he is free to delude his nation and 
in the end may delude himself. Politicians would not 
probably agree vnth Soaates that 6c uncriticizcd lie 
IS not vvor6 hving, but patharoentar)’ government 
saves 6em from that life, and 6cy— and we— 
better for it. 


At 6c same time party pohtics do not augment 
6e amount of veracity in 6c country and we can say 
definitely 6at it is difSculi if not impossible to com- 
bine promment parucipauon m'6em with a sciendfic 
study of politics I do not of course mean 6at a 


university teacher of politics* should not be a member 
of a political party and vote lor or even 6at he 
should not sit in parliament But to be a polmcal 
leader, and to remain wholly candid and objective 
seems to me impossible. The active politician finds 
himself m an atmosphere already vitiated. The 
ccclcsia, 6e Senate, 6c House of Commons are hot- 
houses unfavourable to objectivity; that .plant grows 

«.-l! temuU only refer to'sufajeirts rhich^ fill 

w.Ain ihc fieli If a p«f^aor of ph,4 or ohye.ologr 

integrity of hu teaching nuu eui ntt. 
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best in a cooler air. In any ose, bow can a map tell 
the whole truth if he is a party leader? If he does so, 
he will soon cease to be one. Stippressio vert is an 
essential element in party politics, and must be 
accepted by tiiose who enter iL They are in the position 
of members of a church which allows a man to have 
his doubts and even his heresies, on condition that he 
keep them to himself. Imagine a member of the 
government, who expressed scepticism about a govern- 
ment measure either in Parliament or outside. 
his party trust him.^ If they were wise, they might 
perhaps trust him the more; but few people have 
reached that degree of wisdom, and no mass of men 
likes being always told the entire truth. He will know 
that his opponents will drag to the light any views or 
words of his that can embarrass his side, and that his 
enemies inside the party will use them to overthrow 
him. He will be driven to an economy of truth, not 
only in politics where it is inevitable, but in his teaching 
and -writing where it is disastrous and immoral. I am 
not disparaging party politiciansjJ^am^only saying 
that a man must be superman if he can be a party 
leader and yet Be, as a university teacher should be, 
always ready to tell the truth, die whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

But, to revert to my previous point, while admitting 
that the party system is not a force working in favour 
of trutii, I thirdi that it is the best system of govern- 
ment, that its drawbacks must be endured, and that 
die chief causes of our inveracity are simpler and 
more general. Among them is want of education: 
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When we reflect that the great mass of the population 
of Britain ceases education at fourteen and has no 
, opportunity later of systematically acquirings some 
^modicum of the knowledge necessary to a futli* 
menrary understanding of the world and of Idcj no 
methodical training in the use of its brains, we shall 
Wonder tliat we fire as %vcU as we do. An uniQ- 
structed public is a temptation and an opportunity for 
the liar, the charlatan, and ^the irauA 

What kind of education will help us? A common 
answer is an education in science. Here is a discipline 
of which the essence is careful observation of ftets, 
C'tact recording of them, rigid conscientiousness in 
inference, elimination of prejudice and passion. Here 
is our ideal in pracuce; what more do we want, what 
better can we ^d? Make science the basis of cduca- 
tion and apart from any pracucal benefits we may 
gam fiom it, it will give us a public trained in the 
habits we need, brought up to have the scientific 
outlook. It sounds convindng. And yet, if borrowing 
a leaf from the scienafic book, we dcclmc to be misled 
glamour of die word science, and turn from 
'a\prion &e_o_ry to observe facts, we shall feel less 
iccttain Outside thrir own field arc scientists always 
scientific? Arc they even more so than other people? 

icy never wild or partial in their statements? 
Do they never proceed to conclusions without evidence 
to justly them? Do they always do jusUcc to the 
cts of the casc?y]Educaiion in science is no guarantee 
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of the scientific spirit outside the field of natural 
science, and 'veracity in this field is consistent with its 
absence elsewhere. It is an excellent illustration of 
the limitations of “transfer” in educadohf by “exer- 
cising a mental capacity on a particular subject, we 
may not strengthen that capacity outside the subject; 
the strength we gained is not necessarily available for 
other subjects or in otlier situations.” There is no 
reason to suppose that if education were based on 
science, we should become more veracious in political 
and social subjects clian' we are. 

If people are to acquire the scientific attitude in 
dealing with human questions, they will learn it best 
in the study of such questions, that is, in subjects like 
literature, lustory, and politics. And here I should 
like to stress the value of postgraduate studies. The 
course leading to the B.A., the “College” stage in 
American university education, is the prelude to post- 
graduate work. It deals with an extensive field, it is 
wide rather than deep, it gives the student a viev/ of 
his subject as a ^vhole. It teaches him to search for the 
important facts and to use them; it gives awareness of 
general ideas and a power to handle them; it saves the 
student from the narrowness of specialism and makes 
him conscious of the vast background in which special 
knowledge must be set if it is to have use and power; 
it trains a sense of perspective; and these are essential 
elements of education. It has only one weakness, but 
this is a grave one. It gives litde idea of what real 
knowledge is, of the real conditions of a true indue- 
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tion, or of the complicaUon and variety of phenomena 
oh' which It rests; it is a training in many virtues of 
tlie mind, but not m the ciwiaj virtue of inicllccmal 
huirulity. It is an education Ibr the publicist’s life, for 
. journalism in excilsisjind not for the pursuit of truth. 
Postgraduate work is a corrcaivc to thc^hb prompt- 
ness, the attractive but dangerous facility jwhi^ is the 
'defect of the quality of “College’- education. J[^scts 
the student a narrow problem, sufficiently restricted 
for him to master all the relevant facts. The pursuit 
of truth takes the place of wide generalizations and of 
the manipulation of ideas, and the real meaning and 
the difficulty of knowledge arc revealed to him. These 
studies too have their dangers Uncorrcctcd, their 
methods may tend to excessive specialism, and the 
absolute value of most doctorate dieses is justly 
derided But they have value -to ^th^ir writers if not 
to the world. TTicsc exact i^uisitTons into trifling 
subjects, this meuculous and exhaustive collccuon of 
facts do at any rate give the worker an idea of how 
difficult knowledge w; it is a discipline in laborious 
indmtry and intellectual conscientiousness, of a kind 
that IS not fostered by our undergraduate courses. The 
growth of postgraduate study — still incomplete m 
Brildin— IS tkcreforc to be welcomed. It supplies an 
elcrnent lacking in our higher educauon m the past. 
It IS a naming m the sacntific method as applied to 
human studies and in so fee U a check to inveracity. 
But It IS no panacea. Germany la the nineteenth 
century was the chief European school in methods 
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of research. Yet when the Great Y’ar broke out^ 
German professop, worid-femous masters of their 
subjects, forgot all the lessons of their intellectual 
discipline, the laws of evidence and the meaning of 
truth, and indulged in “repulsive shouts of sheer 
passion.”^ 

In any case, postgraduate training only touches a 
small class, die intellectual leaders of the nation, — 
tliough that class is very important and its attitude and 
oudook, through our educational system and in other 
ways, affects die national mind. But clearly, for dirca 
influence on the great public, we must look elsewhere 
than postgraduate studies, and I must now consider 
remedies of more general application. 

Let us assume that a purpose of education is to 
develop veracity. One obvious method is deliberately 
to train the pupil to discern where a statement, or how 
much in a statement, is more than an excited expres- 
sion of emotion, when it is the I’oicc of a rational 
being in possession mid use of his reason, when it is 
only the noise of an animal, the scream of a diild. 
Any daily paper will serve for such training: a com- 
parison can be ihade of the news with the leader based 
on it, or of the news given in one paper with that in 
others. Or again a pupil can be given a preface of 
Bernard Shaw or a book of l^lls and be asked to 
separate tlie corn from the (half That at any rate 
will induce a critical habit of mind. 

' Friedricli von HugeJ, Tke German its Altitude 

Tots’crds Elkks and CAHtlieeily, p. 8. 
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Here I must diverge fiom my subject to dircll on 
a danger incident to any tr^mg of the cnucal spint. 
In developing it, we may overdevelop it, we may kill 
the aeatiic, active mstinet in those m whom it is 
and induce a habit of mind which says No to We 
instead of Yes Plato foicsaw this danger. 


If ,ou do not want, [he »)sl, lo be sorry for your piipHs 
whan thty hue reached the age of thirty, you must be very 
careful how you introduce them lo phSosophical discuSSio 
You muit ha^e seen how the young, when they get their 
first taste of it, treat argument as a form of sport solely or 
the purpose of contradictwn \Vhen someone has prove 
them wrong, they copy he methods to confute others, 
■delighting lihe puppies m tugging and leanng at anyone 
who comes near diem And so after a long course of proving 
others wrong and being proved wrong themselves, wey 
rush to the conclusion that all they once behesed in is , 

Profoundly true. Wc have all met such persons. Laic 
in life they may beexune intcUcctual .mercenaries, ready 
to sell their brains to ihe best bidder, or they may be 
dMtro)trrs, delighting m destruction. There is such a 
thing as intellectual sadism, r ■ 

This oYcr-cntical attitude can be found, especially 
among the abler minds, m the higher forms of 
secondary schooU and in univcrsiacs. It bebeves itself 
lo be a dislike of shams, senumentabty, and affccta- 
tion, a ruthless determmanon to reach truth. Its first 
reaction to any claim to ^eatness is suspicion. It looks 
behind the surface for mean motives and hidden 


' Plato, The Refuiltc, p. 53$ 
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corruptions, it watches for the crumbling of idols and 
the skeleton in the cupboard. It can be fbimd in all 
ages when intelligence has been sharpened. Aristo- 
phanes complained that Euripides taught the clever 
youth of Athens "to diink evil, to question every- 
^ing.”' Goethe saw it as Mephistopheles, der Geist 
dcr stets vernemt, “the spirit of eternal negations” the 
uncreative spirit. Selma Lagerlof personified it in 
“the inquisitive spirit of selfHU-kicism. We tliought 
of himj with his eyes of ice and long bent fingers, he 
who sits within the darkest corner of the soul and 
tears our being to pieces. ’^Bit by bit, the long hard 
bent fingers had torn away, until our whole self lay 
like a heap of rags, and our best feelings, our deepest 
thoughts, all that we had done or said, had been 
searched, explored, taken to pieces, gazed at by die 
icy eyes; and the lootlilcss mouth had sneered and 
wliispered — ‘Behold it is rags, only rags’.'i^ 

This spirit has Jiaunted the tiventieth century. 
Here is a description of it by the great Russian writer 
Chckliov. “Lift the robe of our muse, and you will 
find an emp^“ void.*T^. ' Wc paint life, as it is, but 
beyond that nothing at afl. . . . We have neither 
immediate nor remote aims, and in our soul there is 
.a great empty spaiv-'. "We have no politics, tve do not 
believe in revolution, we have no God.’^ There are 
many sudi passages in his letters, lamenting yet facing 
his predicament 'with that sensitive integrity which 
made him, as JankoT^avrin calls him, “the poet of 

Aristophanes, The Trogs, p. 957. 
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SSity." It IS significant that the plays of the roan 
■who felt like this have been fevourites in our mtei- 
lectuai circles The inieUccmals, to whom m a 
'mihzation like ours leadership naturally falU, have 
Yuficred worst from the disease; the acation of the 
word “debunking” is charactcnsiic of a period when 
men with more resources in their hands than any 
previous age were depressed, despondent, and cynicah 
Nor was the mood confined to the intellectuals. 

Lately I received within a fortnight of each other 
two letters that illustrate my point. The writer of the 
first Was m command of an Officer Cadet Training 
Unit and, later, as president of a War Office Sclccuon 
Board, had the task of choosmg potential officers for 
training, he says. “The work emails a private inter- 
view W’lth men of all ages between i8 and 45, drawn 
from every conceivable school and occupation. 
plormg these minds, endeavouring to assess these 
values, has been a profound education. Tlic deepest 
impression left on me is the general lack of any vision , 
of greatness or any sound basis on which to form true 
values." These words refer to the officer class The 
second letter, &om a pnvatc m the Women’s Services, 
says in a different way the same thing about the rank, 
and flic "People — I am conimuily coming up 

against them— seem lo lack a clear belief or any 
philosophy. It is surpnsmg and courageous bow they 
push along at all: several have said, ‘What is the point 
of living^’ and, 'What' are we here for, and how can 
It have any purpose?’ And they say it in no particular 
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despondency of the moment but because they really 
have no formed idea.”' How are such people to 
build a new world; they have no model by which to 
construct it, no energj' of laidi to bring tliem through 
difhculties and disappointments to final success. 

Want of faith is of course an endemic disease of 
the world, "ibu find it in Shakespeare among the 
soldiers of Henry V’s army. 

King Henry. I heard the king say that he would 
not be ransomed. 

Williams. Aye, he said so, to make us fight cheer- 
fully: but when our throats are cut, he may be ransomed, 
and we ne’er tlie wiser.* 

Yet Henry’s soldiers, like the “potential officers” and 
privates of today, under the compulsion of war, 
served, some magnificently, and nearly all creditably, 
a great cause. The dry l»nes are sound and strong 
enough, and when the breath enters into them they - 
live and stand on their feet, an excceduig great army. J 
But witliout tlie breath they are brittle and dead. 

The recovery of J&itJi is a crucial problem of our 
age. "Widi it we are destined to triumphant and 
splendid advance, without it to failure and ignominy. 
“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard . . . nothing 
shall be impossible to you.” So, in a different 
language, said the greatest of German poets: “The 

^ This paragraph is quoted from the writer’s Plalo and 
Modern Eiucatton, p. 23. 

Hcnr^ V, IV, 1. Mr. C. S. Lewis has called attention to 
the modern relevance of all this passage. 
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deepest theme of history is the conflict between fakh 
and unbelief. Those ages in which faith prevails, 
whatever its form,* are noble and fruitful for the 
present and the future AH ages m which unbelief, 
whatever its form, wins an unhappy Victory, vanish 
and arc forgotten by postenty.” 

Education must bear its share of blame for 
contemporary lack of faith, if it cither increases 
susceptibility to it or if it fails to provide an antidote^ 
It increases die susceptibility if it ovcr-empliasizes the 
^analytical, critical element m studies It is right tc 
teach the pupil to criticize, but it is even more 
' important to train him concurrently to admire 
i Otherwise tiic eye is fiKcd on negatives rather than 
positives, un evil rather than on good; and tliai 
‘'simphcity which is the chief mark of nobility of 
iianirc'" risks being LillctI And, ironically, the 
truth Itself is lost 

For upth is not seen by one-eyed people, and still 
less by tliosc who look first for evil rather than foi 
good it IS a common error to suppose that the critical 
spirit IS the spirit of truth In fact it is only a necessary 
preliminary to it— a clearing of the ground for the 
palace of truth, but when the clearing is done, the 
palace is yet to build The ovcr-cntical mood is_evcn 
more disastrous than UnaUical credulity It u blind 
to Ignore the evil and suficring m the world or the 


h»d he seen the 

’ Thucydidtt''^ Geinwnjr and elsewhere. 
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follies, failures, and crimes of man; but it is equally 
blind to ignore his great creations, his splendid 
acliievements, his shining virtues. They are just as 
real and far more important: 

The angels keep their ancient places; 

Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 

. ’Tis ye, his your estranged faces, 

That miss the many-spiendoured thing. 

Admiration of what is good and great is the only 
sound basis of criticism, for it shows us, by contrast, 
what to reject. 

This foen is a real danger in training people— 
especially the young — to be critical. It is some safe- 
guard if our criticism aims as much— indeed in 
preference — at detecting truth rather than falsehood, 
good radier than evil. After all, men wash mctal- 
hicrous earth to extract ore, not the rubbish in which 
it is imbedded. The words of Antigone apply in die 
field of die intellect as well as of life 

ol'TOi ci/i'ixiiir dXXd cuitOi\tO' 

— ‘I was born to join not in hatred but in love,” and it 
h a sound maxim fo approach any question, in ihe 
first instance, positively radier than negatively. It was 
an admirable trait in tlie late Baron von Hiigcl dial in 
.criticizing a paper he always began by enumerauiig 
'.the points where he agreed with it before proceeding 
..to disagreement. Jowett righdy urged Matthew 
Arnold on his appointment as' Professor of Poetry... 
“Teach us not to criticise but to admire.” 
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Let US at any rate beware of .!^ yperu-ophy of the 
critical spirit, a disease more dangerous, because more 
Insithou s, than its ^ atrophy . TTic strength of the 
modern world is in critiasm, m analysis, and it is a 
weakness in modern education to concentrate on these 
at the expense of even rnorc important things. We 
can analyse a thing perfectly, rest in our analysis, and 
lose all feeling of the thing we arc analysing, we can 
understand u m one sense, and yet remain unaware 
of lu deeper nature; as children so often learn botany 
in scliools Without ever feelmg the wonder and beauty 
of die flower of which they know every organ. It is 
this failure to get behind analysb to a sense of the 
reality analysed that makes religion seem meaningless 
ito many people. 

There IS a time Jbr craicism, for developing the 
critical faculty, for minute and exact study of literature 
and other subjects: it is part of higher, though not of 
elementary education. But it is not only or mainly to 
crinaze it that we read literature; nor did Shakespeare 
write his plays in order that they should be studied as 
textbooks study them. He wrote them— or what is 
great m lliem—to express somc'lntciuc feeling or over 
mastering >,5,00; and we arc not really reading him 
^ ^ feeling or tile vision is conveyed to us and 
CritKmro uincompaiible with such 
and for die moment datroys it. There is a 
which hears on this and contains an 
nT F™ people havt fel( 

“1 Z '."r 6 "® “*«ectirc than he did 

dm H 1 ..! dcser.pt, on of die effea of his minuK 
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Study of its details in Venice. “I went through .so 
much hardj dry mechanical toil dicre that I quite lost 
the charm of the place- Analysis is an abominable 
business. I am quite sure thiat people who work out 
'subjects thoroughly are disagreeable wretches. One 
only feels as one sho\jd Avhen one doesn’t know much 
of the matter ... I lost all feeling of Venice.”^ I am 
not arguing against criticism; it has its place: but more 
important and infinitely more profound than criticism 
is what I should call the impact of great literature or 
of any kind of greatness. And we should see that 
people do not miss tliis impact. Few influences will 
be more fruitful in their characters and lives. 

There is, however, another method of training the 
aitical spirit indirectly, free from die dangers I have 
mentioned. Everyone who goes through a secondary 
school course should acquire some idea of the ele- 
mentary laws of thinking; in fact hardly any do. 
Yet all of tliem will need to tliink; there are right and 
wrong methods of doing it; and if so, it is desirable 
tliat diey should know' tills and know what these 
methods are. It is strange that geometry and algebra 
should be regarded as an essential part of education 
but tiiac logic should not. For many pupils, it might 
with advantage replace them. I do not propose that 
a course of eiementary logic should be a compulsory 
subject in die curriculum. My suggestions are I'ery 
modest^ — that everyone should learn how to put an 
argument into syllogistic form; and they should know 
* JoJm Ru4.in Praeterite, vol. II, p- ! 
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something about , fallacies If wc all had to put our 
statement into syllogistic form, many would be 
altered and some never made we should be con- 
fronted with our own absurdities, and that is more 
salutary tlian detecting the errors of others 

Akin to tins discipline is the habit of defining 
words E\ery human being uses words, how often 
wc use them without knowing what they mean! Ask 
tlic iie\t person, who speaks ol deinocracy, liberty, 
religion, education, what exactly he means by the 
words, in roost cases )ou will be received by silence, 
b) confusion, by evasion, but not by an answer. Yet 
these words move us violently Tlicy inspire policies, 
divide nations, create revolutions, and wreck 
and all the while they arc little but inarticulate 
exebmattons They arc a dose of a drena lin injected 
at random into tlie mind and uistantancously raising 
the blood pressure 11 you want to dclcai a proposal, 
and arc not scrupulous about means, label it with a 
word which automatically arouses tiie hostility of your 
hearers Call a measure Fascist or Nazi to an audience 
of Liberals, Bolshevik or Communist to a meeting of 
Conservatives, capitalistic il you arc speaking to a 
Labour group Icn to one they will not stop to con- 
sider the measure on its merits, the uords go to their 
heads and damn it as no rational argument could do. 
Is ii not then elementary common sense tliat every 
human bcuig should acquire die habit of knowing 
exactly what words mean? But you will say, “Do you 
wish to dry up the streams of eloquence and to abolish 
political manifestoes?” I um not sure about Uie honest 
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answer to tliis question. Perhaps the best reply is that 
I wish diem to mean more than they do. And I 
believe that tliis conld be easily achieved, if we learnt 
at school to define words. There is no surer way of 
making people think; and the training can begm at 
an early stage, in the elementary school with, simple 
words such ns house, table, food, generous, proceeding 
as tile pupil grows older to tlie most dangerous form 
or explosive— abstract terms such as communism, 
totalitarianism, liberty, democracy, religious education, 

A definition a day will keep diarlatans away. It ; 
is some safeguard lo veracity if we can accustom our- 
selves not to use words unless we know what we mean 
by liicm. ^ 

^■Iy last prescription for veracity is io live with’^-- 
people who tell the truth, the wljole truth, and notliing 
but the truth— to associate with them so far as tve can 
among the living, and to seek tlicir company among 
die immortal dead. And in this latter class who stand 
higher than the great Greek diinkers? Matdiew 
Arnold thought so: 

l^igoroiis teachers seized my youtli, 

/\nd purged its iaith and trimmed its fire, 

Sliawed me the high, while suir of Truth, 

There bade me gaze and there aspire, 
ft is not such a paradox as it sounds. Greece created 
philosopliy and science, and did so in a world which 
knew_ neither them nor the attitude of mind on which 
they depend, it is *thc most colossal achievement of 
man. But we arc not surprised by it \yhen v\’c meet 
those who achieved it. if you come across the fol- 
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lowing sayings, to wHat age would you asenbt 
“I would rather discover one scientific fact than 
become kuig of Persia ” "Life is worth living became 
It enables us to contemplate the heavens and the order 
of the universe" “Sobriety and scepticism arc the 
smews of the mmd” “It is better to discover one’s 
own errors than those of others” “Tbougbt and the 
freedom which it gnes arc the end of life."’ If the 
allusion to the king of Persia did not undeceive you, 
would you date these sayings before the nineteenth 
century aud do you know many sayings m that century 
which can match diem^ Yet lo fact the latest are 
earlier than Plato Kcie you find, born full-grown 
like the goddess of wisdom in Greek mythology, the 
Very essence of the scientific temper— its curiosity and 
passion to know, its desire to see things as they are; its 
belief in the arbitfamg^of reason. 

These Greeks seem to possess by nature the objec- 
tivity which we painfully struggle to acquire— the 
power which Keats describes. 

To bear all naked truths 
And to envisage arcumstance all calm 

Yet there is nothing cold about rh«r attitude. How 
could there be coldness in a passion for truth. A phrase 
of Plato is characicrisoc, taXp» 4 i>^?€ia Kai tioHnoy, 
“Tfudi j^beautifu) and enduring ** There is nothing 
surprising in the second of these adjectives. But I 
doubt if It would occur to all of us to call truth 
beautiful. Yet such a feeling is a greater safeguard 
* From Democritus, Anazigoras, and Epichsroins 
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to veracity than a training in scientific method or a 
discipline in the art of drinking. Ignorance, inability 
to use our minds are not the only causes of inveracity. 
If education was a cure for it, the educated would not 
lie. But tlicy do so, possibly more than the un- 
educated, certainly more ingeniously and persuasively. 
The intellect is powerful; but it is also weak. »^“ Qua^ ry 
the granit e rock with razors or moor the vessel with 
a'^read of silk; then may you hope with such keen 
and delicate instruments as human knowledge and 
human reason to contend against these giants, the 
passion and the pride of man.v^ AH our tediniques 
foil in the critical hour. The scientist, the German 
Gelehrte,. the dassical scholar, the master of logic, 
have onlf’'k’’'prccarious fbotliold on the solid Vock and 
lose it easily when the flood of self-interest or emotion 
pours down. We have to deal, with a moral. disease, 
revealing itself by intellectual sympionas, 

Veracity, like other virtues, can only rest firmly on 
a foundation of absolute value. It is secure only in 
moments when we feel, like Plato, that truth has the 
same quality as die highest beauty of nature and the 
greatest works of art; or when we believe that it is 
commanded or desired by God, or that it belongs' to ' 
the world of transcendent reality. Then untruth, like , 
every odier form of the ugly or the unreal, gives us 
no permanent satisfoction. l^th itself may be beyond 
our knowledge or vision, but at least we shall desire to 
see and tell it. And we shall be saved from the tw'o 

’ John Henry Newman, On tke Scofe Md Mature of 
Vnh-ersity Education, c. 4. 
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occupations! diseases of the intellectual life* from the 
purely cnucal spirit— because diat is negative and 
truth IS not negative but positive, from die Ecclesiasl’s 
belief that even uTsdom is vanity— because the mists 
of acadia disperse before the light and heat of tlic 
sun 
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PREFACE 


How often have men stood on verge of the 
promised land and seen, near and’ tantalizing, the 
country of their dreams, only to be driven back again 
to the thirst and hunger of the wilderness! How often 
have tliey entered it for a brief period and then lost it 
by their follies and crimes! Shall we be more fortu-- 
nate? How can we make ourselves more fortunate? 

The following lectures arc intended to be a small 
contribution to these questions — to raise them and to 
suggest partial answers. They were delivered in Sep- 
tember 1945 at the University of Toronto: the first 
three on the Bunvash Foundation at Victoria Univer- 
sity, the last as the Sir Robert Falconer Memorial 
Lecture. The first and second lectures, somewhat 
abbreviated, have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Though not consecutive, all deal with aspects of a 
single problem — how to improve ourselves and our 
societ)' b)' education. The first lecture raises questions 
about the education required to prepare us to live in 
the modern world, and rails attention to necessary 
equipment which is often overlooked. The second 
discusses our neglect of dtaracter training and sug- 
gests some steps that we might take about it. The 
third deals with the problem of creating a civilized 
democracy and compares the education of Greek 
democracy with our own. The fourth asks hov/ men 

V 
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PJICFACE 


can be trained in the virtues of candour and impar- 
tial!^ 

cannot dose this preface vdthout an expression 
of warm thanks to the generous hosts and friendly 
audiences that made nay visit to'Canada delightful 
both at the tune and uv roemory. 

R. W. L. 

Novemier 
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modern world, but what is the exact mcanine of 
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half mvlktvma ago; not to mention all the other things 
of which one has never thought at all.” The other 
letter was from an old school fhend who wrote about 
his son in Burma, since killed. He says: “I remember 
Jim telling me in one of his letters how, when not 
actually engaged m fighting he would sit in his dug- 
out and read Plato by the light of an improvised oil 
lamp In another he spoke of always reading before 
going into action, these two passages from Plato’s 
Apology ’ ‘A man who is good for anything ouglu 
not to calculate the chance of living and dying; he 
ought only to consider whether In doing anything he 
is doing right or wrong— acting the part of a good 
man or a bad ’ And, ‘Whatever a man’s place, 
whether he has chosen it himself or been placed there 
by his commander, there he should remain m the hour 
of danger— he should not think of death or of any- 
thing but disgrace’” Strange and significant— these 
lights, lit so long ago, burning undimmcd m _ the 
Burmes<f‘]angle' and in l^c of death 1 f^ Humaa 
_ . odierwi 
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ledge be^s/tlie ardour and persiste n ce in it that n o 
difSculty discourag es, ‘ ihc p ower of seein g, the world 
is,' "of distin guishin g the important fro m the 
unimportantVof knowing when a thing is proved and 
when it is not, still g ive science its po wer and meaning, 
as i n die days w he n Ionian thinkers first sej;,^gilflnjts 
unknown sea, or when Socrates “discussed human life, 

die meaning of. religion and irreligion, beauty and 

ugliness, justice and_in)usticc, reason and unreason. &e 

state and the citizen, government and the capacity for 

jt, and diose other subjects, knowledge of wh ich 
marks d7e true man .”^ Because of these constants jn ' 
hum anity j^ die d e eper huma n problems rem ain, the 
sampj-. 

Clearly we must be careful about the word mpdern, 
which has two di f ferent meaning s. .It m ay_ me^ 
contemporary in time: in this sense Plato and Epi- 
curus, Shakespeare and Montaigne are not modern; ]t 
may mean contemporary in spiri t: in this sense, they 
are — ^Plato and Epicurus perhaps more modern than 
Shakespeare and Montaigne. [^ Modernity is a questio n 
pot of date but of ouUook| j 

After these cautionary remarks about the use of the 
word modern, let us consider what education is needed 
to prepare us for the contemporary world. Here it is 
essential to be clear what the p roblems jjf the. modern 
.world are and which are the most important. Super- 
ficially dxey seem to lyi imdw two main heads^ On 
the one hand arc/ t he social 'problems of our- C.omplex 
-Oini hgation — its trade and commerce and economics, 

* Xenopiien, Mem. 1.1.16. 
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ks local and central government, its foreign contacts 
and international relations; on the other hand u the 
^ ^ast field of science and applied sc ience. It would 
seem that our education should equip us to deal with 

these two sets of problem^ that its two mam depart- 

ments should be die yiaal sconces andithe n^fal 
sciences Such an education would, it a ppea rs, cover 
die main needs of d ie modo’iuvwdd Is this <n. anri^ 
would such an edu rati^n k- ? 

First consider what, for want of a better phrase, I 
shall call an education based on the social sciences. “It 
'A Quid be well,” says i recent book on the cumculum, 
“if teachers made a consaous effort, both by the 
selection of material included in their courses and by 
ihcic manner of handling it, to maV^ clear to their 
pupils hg_w a m^ern soci ety, is run and organized. 
All our citizens should have sonic knowledge of^c 
ways in which- natural forces ait harnessed, materials 
tr^sformed, goods manufactured and distributed, 
public services organacd, paid for and controlled, the 
City and the State governed. They should, to some 
exicnn understand what forces arc at work changing 
and sbpwg our cconoimc life and our social 

“ modem education for the 
modern world Is not thu what we want? 

I do not feel so confident I may be undulo 

s-s 

CottUni cf Eieuttoa p 3a 
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one subiect m the curncnluo jo ” 

far that he knows what knowledge is, how difficnk it 
IS to attim, how much industry, thoroughness, pre- 
cinon and perustence it demands, if we are even to 
have a distant sight of it. A common fault of some 
modem forms of education is that they fail to do this, 
and 1115 a major wcaknesj of the social studies curn- 
cjlum in schools that it diffuses itself over a multi' , 
plicity of encriQOus problems, ctaitciits itself with a 
cursory view of them, and neither leaves umc nor 
realizes the need for ihorough and intensive study of 
any one. Th«t is a much, more serious weakness in 
this type of cducauoa to which I will return later. 
Meanwhile I pass to consider the claims of^aj ^educ a- 
uon based on natotal scimce. 


A secondary education based on the attempt to 
introduce the pupil to the social sciences inevitably 
leads to smatterings and supcrfiaality and fads to give 
him an idea of the meaning of knowledge. No such 
cnucisms can be made against a school curriculum 
based on science, for tr nfcessardv involves exact and 
Intensive study in at least one field . Further, diough 
science and the scientific attitude arc more than two 
dionsand years old, apphed scimce and technology are 
the most cha r acteristic feature.^ n f m odern civilization , 
and ihcir development, resting on pure science, has 
transfomed the condiuons of human life, and appears 
to have become iti mistre ss and hope. An obvious 
conclusion is that, in keeping With this transformation, 
education should be txansformed, daat the weight 
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should be thrown in die scale of science. It is a 
natural conclusion; but is it true? 

Let me begin by saving that obviously science is one 
of die g reat achievements of man, and one of kis 
noblest activities, tliat it ofiers the world almost bound - 
less opportunities, and _tlrat. in its applied form, it is 
the most impnrtant ncw force in the present world . 
From tins •! should draw die practical conclusions; 
that wc shall need in the future to produce a larger 
proportion of persons trained in its theories and its 
skills; and that everyone should have a clear sense of 
its significance and^power in life. For those who are 
not specializing in science, this sense is probably better 
given dirough die history of science than through the 
study of any special branches in it, and some know- 
ledge of diis ought to be regarded as an essential 
clement in higher education. 

Having said this let me pass to the limitatLo as-sf. 
science. It seems at first sight to have none. I went 
in 1944 into a laboratory in my own university, whose 
members were scattered all over the country and out- 
side it on Government business. One was doing 
statistical %\'ork for the Ministry of Home Security 
widr 150 people under him, one was in the Far East 
in connection with chemical defence, one in Italy with 
the Medical Research Council Wound Shock team, one 
doing research for the RAJt In the laboratory I saw 
work in process on malaria, on jaundice, on wound 
therapy, and some secret work on gas warfare which 
had also yielded results of apparent importance for the 
treatment of venereal disrasc. These were the activi- 
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ties of one department in one university, to be 
multiplied, if one wishes to rcaliM the total effects of 
science, a millionfold Add to these practical results 
of sacncc the atmosphere of which one is aware in 
any good laboratory, the enrhusiasm, industry and 
piticncc, the ingenuity and burning intellectual life 
which drive the machine and iQ turn arc generated by 
It. These scenes of practical power and bcnchttrit 
activity are also homes of the great human virtues. Is 
It surprising if for a moment one feels that nothing 
else IS worth study, nothing else matters, that science 
and her children arc masters of all the kingdoms of 
the world and of the glory of them? 

Then come second thoughts Since 1914 we have 
fuughc tv.0 destivictrtt wars Scitnct can explain much 
of the methods by which they were waged, but it tells 
us almost nothing of their causes, nor docs it suggest 
how such disasters can be prevented. .Clearl y_ there are 
galms. vvhersJier vyn t does not run />lt has equally 
k tt h to^ say ab out those creat io ns.of the hii/ n.-m spirit 
which alone arc immortal, prear htpramr^. or great art, 
Pl-5h aLKpr.arr~ 

m I,.. Imlr^ 

hght. lp^thrQw on 33 iaf wt fn-l n r why M ,t 
More goes lo produce the effect of Leonardo’s la!t 
than a wall surface, a variety of paint and the 
physical coastitulMin of the human eye. Dcctliovcn’s 
symphomes are not merely the wood and metal aid 
catelt and Wales t>£ ait tetmgh which they pass into 
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audible sound. Robert Bridges has admirably expressed 
these limitations of science; — 

What henneth she 

Of colour or sound? Nothings though science measure 
true 

Every wave-length of ether or air that reacheth sense, 
There the hunt checketh, and her keen hounds are at fault; 
For when the waves have passed the gates of ear and eye 
All scent is lost: suddenly escaped the visibles 
Are turned to invisible; the fine-measured motions 
To immeasurable emotions; the c)'phcr’d fractions 
To a living joy that man feeleth to shrive his soul. 

How should science find beauty?* 

, Science Is dumb if we ask it to explain the greatest 
human works or emotions or exp erieacesA. 

Exultations, agonies 

And love, and Man's unconquerable mind: 

all tliat Shelley was thinking of when he wrote: — 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 

To love and be.ir; to hope tfll Hope creates 
From its ow'n wreck the thing it contemplates. 

This is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone L ife, Joy, Empire^ and VJctoiy' . 

Here we are in a mysterious y et familiar, ,wj3rJd_\yhich 
belongs to Religion, Poe Uy and Art, but not to_Scie_nce. 
‘^TtEese tilings, as wdl as atoms and elements and 
cells, are part of ..t hejEgd.d>. 

* R. Bridges TtsfcTnent of Beauty III 765^ 
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ful Fnrther. science is not her 
does for us, depends not on her us . 

'Viih pnison gilt and atomic bombs in onxm3»-^ 

ferent how nc use them or which she makes. It is 
not her fault if we choose die atomic bomb; the choiM 
IS ours, not hers. The words good and 
her vombul arY. thei r dcnvatio n_ jnu sE. bc , SP;i g5f-H^ 
some other languag e. 

The experience of Sixzratcs still holds tnic. ^ As a 
young man ” he says, “I bad an amazing passion for 
the branch of knowledge known as natural sciences— 
to know the causes of ihings, why they come into 
being, why they are destroyed, why they cxistr ^ut 
these studies first fascinated and then left bun dis* 
lilusioncd, the scientific account of the universe 
seemed to him accurate so far as ii went, but inadequate 
and pTtial: he complained that the roatenalist rejected 
a ny spifiiual explanation of the w'or ld, and tlicn.ui 
effect invested nature herself with spiritual powers; 
and, in his absorption m sdcnUfic study, he felt that 
be ran t he nsk of "losing the eye of mv soul . I am 
, a&aid that my soul mieht become altoacthcr blind, if 




^^rough thff mftlttim pf. thff Other ICCthods 

Were needed to seek “the truth of what is”/ 


I have dwell at some length on science in order to 
illustrate the danger of flying to phrases like “a 
modern cducauon ior a modern world” without 
* Pluuio 96 f 99, 
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thini:Hig what they mean. 'Itough the developmen 
of science is the most diaractcristic and in some way 
most important feature of our civilization, yet iiov 
incompletely it covers life, how m nrh remains nnrsidi 
Its sway and range, to how .many .of our needs anc 
problem s. it iias nothing_m_say1 “modern world’ 
is only partly rnodern and tj ic rD05t_impocta|^...thii^i 
mjt^i.s ted millennia .befo r^f^!n wQ-_Qr FaraH ^y ‘Si 
( ^utiieffbr jl^ Applied science, technolog}', new tech - 
jjiques in govenmieot and cconomicsf ^e only tEe 
changing dress of a human na ture that chan ges all too 
Jittic. Each age must learn to wear its peculiar dress 
and be familiar with its own techniques. But it must 
not be so iascinated with these as lO'^ignore more 
permanent thing s. «\She\v your pnpil’VaniS^liJ^.smce 
h^rmust live in it; but let him be at lea^t'is Tamillax* 
w^i^e^D^c'caBlc^^founj^s. It is the weakness of 
r^‘'ahd'compUcatecl soScues like our own that jhey 
tend CO live in externals, to concentra te on the tec h- 
aiques of tJicir life . But education, while it must 
Srpyidc for dicsc, cm only base itself on diem at tlie 
bcp^rjse.pf neglecting more important Uiings. _Si]ch 
tn education will prnHnre mere tec hnicians;. by.a.mere 
cdinician I menn a m^n whQ-unde£stands.,eya:iThiafi 
ibout his job its u lti mate purpose,, a nt j J t s_placs. 

n chf-jarrlpj-ng-t hp niiivpfsp_ Th ey^arc-ar'Cia-xcimropn. 

m- 

The comp laint tl iat I s hoi!jd.n^ke. abpuC_tiiose_w:llO 
vish CO base c ducaHnn on t he social QLpjlVsicai sciences 
Ld^i they are aware of some needs o f our time but 
t ot of its greatest need. ^ucatigQ^.has..mgnjtJj<^^~ 
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,r„r.,np thi: mtellig na-JigiaMaf^ 

2;ri;a^ our^csuBU-tsMsa* y “ 

'raises mm_ above the savage? His mvcnuom, h 
sma, the work of his engineers and cbcinistsf we 
have only to consider recent history to see that tliese 
things do not necessardy civdac men, and may c 
consistent with 3 lower level of humanity than that 0 
any savage tribe. If economics, science, technology 
and organization were all that vverc needed, there was 
nothing wrong with Germany. It is.not o ur maters 
icivihzation that is defective; it 1$ ourselves. WTJiS-i^ 




.people s« 

science, the importance of economics and 
governmental machinery. Certainly, but of what use 
arc they, unless men know how to use them rightly? 
The more power science puts into our hands, the 
greater opportunities for evil as well as for good. (lA 
Dovertyjn 




■'■.iv.vr vifc.rt ivvif t*iHir I in 

maiiLimijj, 
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school and univers ip>^ Barbarian tribes destroyed die 
Roman Empire. Th^e arc no su^ tribes to destroj 
modern civilization irom outside. The .b arbarians._ag 
ourselves .'^ The real modern p roblem js to humanize 
man, -to sho w him the spiritud idea ls_witbouL which 
neither hap piness, nor succck are^genuine or. perina- 
nent ,,to prod uce beings who ^vhl know not mcrejy 
ho w to sp lit atoms but h ow to..use.theiii_po\Y.ers_for 
good . .Sjirh Vnnvylfdg ff is no t rn he had from the social 
or p hys ical sc iences.. || 

I have criticized the idea of an education based on 
either the social or the physical sciences. Now let me 
contrast yddi tlicse two types an cducadon which 
apparentljf is far less concerned with modern life, but 
which however imperfect, coni ained__moEg--5f ..the 
vitamins which the m ind and. -$pirit,_r.equire — the 
education given under die old classical curriculum. It 
had (besides deficiencies in the acmal teaching irom 
which no education will ever be free) grave weak- 
nesses. The w'orst was tiiat it w as give n .indiscrimi- 
^lately to diose for whom it was _suited..and diosc-for 
wiiom was noj. In consequence many sheep, wfro 
were Iiungry or-at least capable of hunger, remained 
unfed and left school with their intellectual interests 
starved or tmdeveloped. This defect is die chief cause 
of -attacks often made on classical education, and a 
great educational advance of recent years is tliat we 
are less inclined to force languages on pupils with no 
aptitude for them, and, going further still, are pro- 
A’iding a parallel secondary education for tliosc who 
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think with their hands and m materials, not in words. 

The other great weakness of the old classical cur- 
riculum was diat in many, but not all, cases, itjcjl 
boys m ignorance not only, of science, Jiut;, (what is 
far more serious), of. the'jmportancc_of.iaciice-in the 
> \vorlcl This defect could have been easily avoided 
without any loss to the classics and indeed with a gam 
to the understanding of Greek-thought m which 
science and mathematics from the first played an 


' important part. 

Having said so much, let me return to the classical 
education as I knew it (I must apologize lor being 
personal, but one knows best what one has oneself 


experienced). I learnt Greek and Latin pretty 
thoroughly, enough French to read it easily and some 
German, as much mathematics as I have ever needed; 
history, some of which was well taught but none left 
any deep impression on an immature mind; “divmity”, 
mostly m such a form that it gave me no knowledge of 
either religion or Judaism or Christianity, bemg 
argeiy concerned with the probable dales of some 
Acw Testament wntmgs and with dose attention to 
e explanation of such phrases as “the abomination 
0 csolauon , and some chemistry and other science, 
Which was so taught as to lease nothing behind except 
a memory of totally wasted hours and a bitter sense of 
° ^ subject. Such was much secon- 
Km ^ ninctecnth<emury England, 

of subjects which the authors 

able ^ ° mention as indispens- 

-LJ — wi th al Ljts 
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weaknesses, was better tl ^...die. one, ..wliich._the.y 
propose. 

It: may be called narrow. Except for the gap in 
science — a gap for which the teachers rather tlian the 
curriculum were to blame— I do not think so. Of 


course I left school ignorant of many things, desirable 
and important to know. To complain of this is to be 
guilty of the deadly heresy that education must be 
completed in school and university, diat this is our last 
chance of learning, and, therefore, that we should be 
forcibly crammed with all the food of knowiedge 
jaC£daJ-Jhc_ibc_.jo.urney.of_liJ[£. That heresy, often 


unconsciously held, is current and leads to educational 
damnation. ll The true faith is that education should 
send us out i 




{mo wing how t O-le arn. and 

interested in t he world, 

Any good education must be.narrojy. There is of 
course, a pernicious, anaemic narrowness. But there 
is a healthy one too. Education prospers by economy , 
■by exclusion .ii Two principles must be observed in it. 
The first is that certain subje^— they cannot be more 
and should hardly be less Aan two — must be studie d 
so thorouehly that the pupil rets some idea, what 
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education satisfied these two principles. Those whom 
I t suite d Jearnt two subjects pretty thoroughly, and 
thereby got a glimpse of what knowledge is .and-ofl 
the price which it exacts, they met greainess-in 
two great literatures That is W’hy I think fiiat the 
education of llie past was better— much better— than 
this attractive and plausible scheme which is to make 
clear to the pupils “how a modern society is run and 
organized”. 

You are feeling: yes, but what have Greek and 
Latin to do with the twentieth cenpiry ? I might rep ly" 
that, wjth ChrlstianttY. they arc.its rnakcfs, and that a 
knowledge ■oTtKc parff^u a considerable help to 
jgiQwing a child . I might say that fifth- and fourth- 
century Athens and Irapcrul Rome, m quite different 
Ways, throw more light on our spiritual problems than 
any other ages, because they have more in common 
widi us 1 might add that our age, $o confused and 
divided m Its auns, could presumably leain something 
fiom a view of life, as clear, as rich m great achicve- 
Greece And thb view may commend 
melf the more to some people because though, as the 
histor) of theology shows, compatible with Chnsuan- 
ity, and, though, at its highest levels, always assocuted 
With thcistic belief; Hellenism * IS not necessarily 
dependent on it. But mstiad of multiplying orgu- 
menw, Ut cite three disungdshed svitnesscs for the 
witness is the greatest living 
philosopher. Professor Whitcbi^d . “I wdl disclose one 
puvate conviction . . traming m political 

gmauon, the Harvard School of Politfcs 'and 
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Go\'ernmcnt cannot hold a candle to the old-fashioned 
English classical education of half a centur}' ago”/ 
^fy second witness is the well known cridc. Mr. 
Pearsall Smith . “The Oxford School of Literae 
Humaniores seems to my mature judgment the best 
scheme of education that I have ever heard of . . . The 
subjects discussed are the eternal problems of though^ 
of conduct and of sodal organization. These are 
discussedj not by means of contemporary catchwords 
but by translating them back into another world and 
anotlier language.”* My third witness is a man of 
acdon, whose life was spent in administration and 
politics, but a thinker also who saw beyond his own 

— Tgrd ^iilnp-r. “My own educadon, such as it is, 
was almost entirely classical, and classical in tlic old- 
iashioned sense. It consisted in reading closely, and 
often, certain great classical authors and trying to 
learn from them how to think and to express mysejf 
W^tli die excepdon of a litde Polidcal Economy, much 
of it wrong, which I have spent fort)' years in un- 
learning, I was taught practically nothing else. To 
die priceless privilege of having sat even for a fow 
)'ears at the feet of those august masters, breathing die 
atmosphere of their loit)'^ thoughts and striving alas 
how vainly!— to catch something of their perfect 
ardstry in language, I owe whatever mental equip- 
ment — I might almost add, whatever moral inspiration 
— I carried with me into die batde of life . . . hly 
gratitude to my old teadhers has not grown. faint; my 

• - Ai!r.Jitic Monthly, Angost 1926. 

- Unforgoltcn Ymts, p. 159- 
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allegiance to them is unAaken And if thcii words 
now rise less readily to my lips, I would lam belies c 
that I imbibed too much of their spirit to be ever 
U’holly estranged from their sane and stately concep- 
tion. of what IS best and worthiest m human life. . . . 
The study of the language and literature of Greece 
and Rome is incomparably the best road of approach 
to the study of all Language and all Literature and to 
a knowledge of the Mind and Character of man, or 
at least of avilized European man I do not say that 
there are not other roads of approach, but diis is the 
shortest_and surest These eminent witnesses have 
no doubt about the practical use of a classical educa- 
tion to those W'ho have to live m the modern W’orld. 

. ,A classical education has lU dangers, but so has a 
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[ the aims of education is to break the strong hold of the 
I present on die mind ”.^ | That sentence contains a pro- 
found truth, which needs pondering. 

|__How are you to give the mind tliis training: tc 
teach it to judge rightly its own age and itself ? Only 
fay showing it die greatest things w hich men have 
achieved qt dreame d. So and only so it will have a 
standard, an example, an inspiration. AVe can find the 

achievements of men in history, and their dreams in 

Iiterature, * ^which comes from, speaks to, and help s to 
.keep alive, what, for want of a b et ter word, we call 
die soul J 

Still doth tile soul, from its lone fastness high, 

Upon our life a ruling efRucnce send. 

And when it fails, fight as wc wili, we die; 

And ^vhile it lasts, we cannot whollj’ end. 

The reason why Greek has maintained its place in 
education is not because, in the unthinking cant 
phrase of today, it is a vested interest or a survival 
from die past, but because of its value as a foo d oLthe 
soul . 

I may seem to have slipped into a pica for the study 
of Greek. That is not my aim. My plea is for the 
study of greatness and only of Gredt because it is a 
supreme e.\ample of what is great, and because diose 
who remain ignorant of its literature and diought 
miss one of the greatest achievements of man. 
Obviously only a small minority will ever learn the 
language; diough those who do not, but who are 

’ Generel EifuaUion in a Free Society, p. 70. 

" 1 include in this word the lileratorc of religion. 
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nterestcd m the problem of living, should at least 
ead in English the Apology, Cnto and Phaedo, and 
lepnblic of Plato. But my teal point is that, one way 
ir annthfr.[ everyQne should see human greatness, the 
iighest reach and scope of the spirit of man v Ecluca- 
aon without this, whatever else it contams, remains 
poor and incomplete^ 

It may be thought that I exaggerate and that educa- 
tion docs not neglect this most important of its tasks. 

If so, how can we explain the general modern 
Ignorance of the Bible? There are many compelling 
reasons, secular as well as religious, why a knowledge 
of the English Bible should be a corner-stone in Ac 
education of any English-speaking person. No 
Christian can be satisfied if children grow up unfa- 
miliar wiA tht Book m which Ac origin, early 
development, and doctrines of Christianity are 
recorded, and in whiA we meet its Master. But even 
Aose who reject Christianity cannot deny Aat if we 
want to sec greatness, on Ac one hand m spiritual 
vision and in moral teaching, on Ac oAer m narrauve 
vnting and m imaginative eloquence . Acre is noAin g" 
greater in English Aan Ac Bible: anfl it « nfhr^t 
treasure-house of our langnag f. If wc had any true', 
sense and care for greatness, would its study be so often 
neglected in schools? 

' Mankmjjs^ engaged in pamtmy a picture whiA 
j^y be ailed A Design for Civil izaHnn^liiml^ 
^wm g exactW what it wishes to pamt lAiwcver 
good. Acir brushes .^dlm^ents. pamters ruher m- 
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studios or in I ijfe _do_not .succeed unless_thcv iiaye_R 
clear idea of their su bject. To know what it desires to 
be is the problem about which the modern world is 
most uncertain and to which (apart from certain 
groups and individuals) it pays least attention. 
suggestion is that th e subject of the picture w hiA 
. mankind is trying t o paint is a world of human be ings 
as -perfect as h uma n nature allows; Aat our ru odel is, 
the refore, human greatness and goodness, and th at_w:e 
must start with a vision of tliese, derived the 
only source we knov/— from the revelation in religion , 
m poetry, in history itself, of human nature at its b^s t. 
That study should be the centre of all education: for 
our picture is the work of innumerable craftsmen all 
co-operating on a common work: th ey \s’ill fail hope - 
■igA5ly.jfl.t hgv are ignorant of the design , and though 
their individual skill may vary, they must all at least 
be given some idea of what they are trying to paint. 

/I -The subject of the picture i s man at his greatest- 
andibest, and when we arc clear about this central 
figure, we can group round it the accessories of its life, 
the means through whicli man acts, achieves his pur- 
pose and becomes his fullest self; science, by which he 
increases his knowledge and control of the universe,’ 
politics and economics, by which he creates and regu- 
lates the society that will best sen'c the good lifej 
languages, through which he has access not only to 
his fellow men but to the collective wisdom of the 
world; industry and commerce, regarded not merely 
as means of making money, but, as Plato conceived 
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them, as mothers and nu rsesjhat supply mankind with 
the necessaries of life' '' These accessories s hould 
seen and studied with continual regard to the cent n] 
figure and not, as they too often arc, treated asjnde 
pendent Forces, each to be elaborated for its own sak< 
without any care for the real, sub jec t of thg picture 
j An education of this kind is the m odern ed uction 
^ that the modern world necds ij ’‘We should not ” says 
Aristotle, “listen to those who tell us that human 

bemgs shou^ think like men and mortals think like 

mortals, but wc should achieve such immortality as v,rp 

ranv, and strain every nerve_tQ live by the highest 

Ain^s in us — They f n 3 y be. j m3l1 ; n substance. butJn 


‘ Lmat 918 See Rmlm, Unto Ihs Last, cl, for the 
«nie Tiw. 





II. F.DOCATION AND THH TRAINING OF 
CHARACTER 


T}^es of Governments correspond to the t}'pes 
of human nature. States are made, not from 
rocks and trees, but from the characters of their 
citizens which turn the scale and draw everything 
after them. Piato 

I F there were such things as Political Shows , 
machinery for the preservation of .peace would be 

amon^ the exhibits, nicre, in a row, would stand 

a succession of designs from the Holj^ Alliance (and 
earlier) down to the League of Nations, Treaties, 

Pacts, Covenants, Concerts of Europe, Military Con- 

ventions, Disarmament Projects, all of which began 
in hope and ended in failure. Many of them are 

powerful, many ingenious, but none have worked. 

Are the projects of our yrnejation for., preserving 

peace to be equally unsucce s sful? It depends on 
whether we d iagno se rightly the cause __pf_pUlLJ2a§t 
failures . !', 

jf Better institutions are greatly t o be desired, bu t 
the efficiency of i nstitutio ns, as of machin es^ depend s 
on those w ho_operate thcm.l' Hic fate of‘a new League 
or Concert of Nations will depend on those who work 
it. The evils of the w'orld do not come, except in a 
minor degree, from bad political machinery and will 
not be cured by improving it. There is a truer phi- 
losophy in the E pistle of St. Ta mes.. “From whence, 

25 
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he asb, “come wars and fightings among you?’ 
“Because,” we answer, “the Disarmament Conference 
failed, or the League of Nations was imperfect, or 
no one had thought of Federal Union, or Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s diplomacy was weak ” St. James was not the 
most intellectual of the Aposdes, but his reply is more 
to tlic point. “Come they not hcncc, even of your lusts 
that \var in jour membtfs? Ye lust, and have not: ye 
kill, and desire to have ” The language may be pld- 
fashioned, but here is the plam truth II j^p ndament ally 
the politica l. pLoblcm is a ptoblcm_pfJiuman_charactert 
^•Lct those who doubt this tnnsip read anv pcriodm.f 
!^tory m d etail 1 emphasize the aortls .“m d etail.!!. 
It IS one oT our greatest errors in studying history tha_t 
we generally study it on a small scale, in textboob and 
omlines of hist ory. They have their value, but they 
leave us with little idea of what history is In the 
textbook, history appears simple—much too simple. 


It becomes an affair of ycys, not, as it is in the making, 

' ' ’ ” 5 /Tl 


of weeks, days, hours t /The struggles, agomes, pas - 
: the Imcs 


and wiinklcs arc smooth^ out, leaving a characterless 
and mtfa crj inafltetmi ng face ../ Issues which at the n rn e 
were confused seem clear, d enouements obvious and 
inevitable, and we never reatme'how^ear to failure 
were triumphs that to us seem easy, or how close to 
success were complete and disastrous failures^ Tl}S^ 
blunders of statcsm cfl .a 5 t«^ni«!h n s ^nd 
1'!'' AwjK'book siyrngmrgSrLord, what fools 

Ifemortalsgl”^? " 
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Such is history, read even in the best textbooks and 
outlines. They show only tendencies, tr ends, mnvp. 

a grial photograph pves the shape and plan of a tovm, 
but they reveal no more of what really happens than 
such a photograph reveals of the human life actually 
lived in die streets and houses of the town. To know 
tliat,_you rpust lea ve your aeroplane, walk throiigh 
the streets, enter the houses, and meet and mix with 
theinhabitan ts. Read tattbooks by all means; but you 
will learn infinitely more from reading Macaulay’s 
History of England or the three volumes of Trevelyan’s 
England Under Sacen Anne. There you will sec 
what history is and what determines its course. 

There are many determining factors: geography 
and geology, climate, economic conditions, scientific 
discovery; but above all there is the too o fte n for- 
g otten element of human natur e. Not merely the 
accident of individual genius — the appearance of a 
Cromwell, a Chatliam, or a Churchill, a Frederick or 
a Napoleon, a Washington or a Lincoln— but die 
working of more ordinary human nature; mtellectual 
quahties— wisdom, intelligence, judgment, foresight, 
and their opposites; but still more, moral qualities— 
disinterestedness, courage honesty, a sense of justice 
, and ^ir play, patience and self-mastery and the power 
to endure and wait and persevere in a clearly seen 
purpose, and t/ieir opposites: 'greed, ambition, vanity, 
pride, jealousy, bad temper, the uncontrolled tongue, 
the faint heart, the desire for ease and comfort. All 
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Progress in engineering has come largely from 
improved metals; the maker of an aeroplane or an 
automobile knows that success depends on th e quality 
of his materials a s well as on his manufacturing tech- 
nique. E qually , progress in p olitics and life depends 
on getting imp rove d human m aterial— m en who will 
keep the laws a nd^coyc n ants wh ich a re so e asy Jo 
construct. The makers of states have yet to realize 
^lis, or at any rate to act as if they did. Innumerabl e 
books have been recently written about the future o f 
tile world and the problem of peace; they have 
discussed every conceivable economic and p oHticai 
■ proicctj _bui how many of them have shown any 
RStgeption-nf. rlie..QbYkais_ truth that human characte r 
iLJhe-i n.ost important element in the pro bl em, or 
devoted any tliought to th e questi oD of its improve - 

ffifiht? 

ly A complicated society t^uic kly e nslaves it s members 
to its own creation s ; the characteristic creations of the 
Ag arc.ifs science and its elaborate machinery, cco - 
Jio mic, social, political; they, d ema nd— and rightly — 
much knowledge and close attention; and they ca n 
e asily make men their slave s. \l Some people franklv j 
egibjg geLjb.c^Iaverv and think that we shall be cured ; 

l--dose oCsflciology- ~Thc_^p3st^iycs nq^ 
gplp ur to suc h dreatos. The advan ce of jhcscjtudicsj 
valuable i n_jtseif. has^ief flS morally alropsp^whcrc we 
SS^^for^k_hegan:_nacn^c-natJess-grcedjv.Je{5 
cfjj eji less false than they w ere Jj undrpd s _pf ycarj ago. 
•Even those who realize that this treatment is not 
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improving the patient’s health show little signs of 
appreciating the real disease. Most proposals lor “the 
reform of the curriculum” aim at making the patient 
at home in the mediantsm of civilization and adept 
m Its techniques this V ii<t fynmr thp micr^ccopic 
speck of spirit for whidi die frame exists is unnoticed 
land nesrlgcted . Yet an age nch in material resources 
IS one where human beings most need strengdiening 
_ip spirihinl insight and sclf<ontrol, so that they can 
domuiate the forces whidt they have created, and 
say to them m the words of the Stoic, txa, ot’*c 
/ “I am your master, you are not mmc”. We talk wist- 
fully of a moratorium for scicntihc invention. The 
only moratorium possible and needed is one on its 
misuse, which, if we were wise and good cnough> we 
could ourselves impose 

The human problem is thi» Tn^rt urpent at the 
mo^nt because the whole moral basis of Western 
Civilization threatens to slide frorp under our feet . 
^oplg_i9lkL-J ggrclhin)Lor Jighily lnf the declme ^ 
j huKh-gouig, but hardly realize that it is the outward . 
il^IL -ofjhe gr^iest m the European view of 

jifg. smee the conver sio n -oF^the Roman 
ChciEiaQity For more than a thousand years the 
West, with but occasicmal qucstionmg, has accepted a 
creed which ruled its thought and deeply coloured its 
_ wnduct %£ creed gave to what are called the 
Christian virtues and to the nghts of the individual a 
supernatural sanction which is not found m the 
umterse as interpreted by natural science >It inspired ^ 
the shining examples of men and women who were 
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the lights of their generation; ibr the rebellious, tlic 
heedless and die indificrent it built up a solid frame- 
work of traditional decent conduct witliin which their 
lives were lived; it was a court of appeal which 
asserted its law and condemned any infractions of it, 
and made offenders, if nor penitent, at least uneasy. 
We can hardly expect, if the inspiration is lost, the 
framework shattered, and the court disowned, that 
tilings will go on quite as before, or tiiat virtues will 
last when their basis and sanction disappears. || Science 
has hel p ed m ankind gr eatl y; but it, gives no support 
to the theory of life common ly called humanjsmi 
!'Thc democratic liberalism of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteendi centuries was tlie triumph of the 
^Stpic-Christian sixain of diought.” But Darwin’ s 
tlieorv of Natu ral Se lection is. “as it a pplies to human 
society, a challenge to the whole humanitarian mov^ 
ment . . . Instead of dwe lli ng on t h e brodierhood of 
man, we are now directed to procure die extermination 
of die unfi t. Again, die modern doctrines of heredity, 
gained pardy from the experience of breeders of stock, 
paytigi. from practical horticulturists, partly from die 
statistical researches of Francis Galton, Karl Pearson, 
and their school, partly from the laws of heredity 
discovered by Mendel, — these doctrines have all 
iveakened the Stoic-Chrisdan ideal of democratic 
brodierhood”.' 

We may not realize what we are losing but we can 
hardly mistake die effects of the loss . In die last 
tivcnty years the West, at the heigiit of its civilization, 

^ A. K. Whitehead, Adventures oj Ideas, p. 44 f. 
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has seen human nature guilty of crimes to which 
history has no parallel. The ruthless iniquity _p f 
Hide’s policy may be matched in the_p ast. buUiQ t the 
systematic extermination of die lews o r t he horron 
of the concentration camps. The cruelties of the 



. > aitacp ni pi c gn to wron^ ones ". 

Arc we providing otir aiizens with true objects of 
love and belief? If not, where wUl they fix their love 
and their belief? 

“ ^crmt3aj3£^jS j\ot enough concerned 

there has been a 
.livdiex Interjil 

Irv^rnr %^“2Lhas_te£ju(at least in England) 
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^rn interested in.providing for everything except 
most im portant ingredient in life. Some schools, no 
doubt, do provide for it well; some do so moderately; 
none probably would disclaim it as one of their aims. 
But there is nothing in our modern educational theory 
comparable to Plat o’s Re public — sXi^ the greatest of all 
books on education. For Plato saw what we ignore, 
not only that education is ihe basis of the state, butii 
that the u ltimate aim and essence of education is the H 
trainin g_of_ c/ifl rflgter— to be achieved by the_discipiinc^ I 
of tlie body, die will, and the intelligence ; therefore,! j 
he planned his whole scheme to this end, yet in such a 
manner that intellectual education was in no way 
distorted or ignored, that the intellec tua l and__tbA 
.mocaLaiin.ddcd. We, where we attack the problem 
at all, do so in an amateur and haphazard way. 

It is not surp rising jhat_human character jias nojj i 
improved, for we have neve r taken its. impro.v.cment| | 
seriously in hand . 5&JiaiaL.5i^nt_|iffig_.and_J3X£^ 
foouph t on phvn caLJicaltli;Jiut-whatJi3ve_w.e_^OD_e 
comparabl e Jhr The he al th o f foc_cha£acter ? Oiy 
sys.tcm.n£- spi ritual, oiL cthicaLmedicine (if I may so 
phrase it) is in much tiic same position as medicine 
itself in the eighteenth century: good in patch es, but 
wholly inadequ ate an_d:.generally jinprogressivj, .and v 
needing, _iT_^y_real_.advano^is .tp„be_made, .hard 
fooughc, “^act smdy, at^_metho^caI Ureatmenc. 


■ -Xhree o^' ections_win 4 )robablY be made to tb_e sug- 
g estion that ~wc should do more to tra i n human cba rac- 
jts tasks in the world. It will be said that we 
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already d o it: tfiat it cannot be don e; that it is very 
d^igcrousjojUtenjjiLlt 

Let us consider these objections in turn Somejhing 
has been done , it is true, to tr am human_Airactcr; 

and_here andjherc,ajucccss_has.]>ccn_a_chjevcdjvhich 

shows, what unmense advances .arc within-our_pQ^V£r 
' if the p roblcm_isjaken seriously. But in general the 
garden of school is tended by conscientious men, who 
are content with things as they are, but who ha\c never 
considered whether methods of cultivation cannot be 
radically improved and better varieties of flowers pro- 
duced If anyone really thinks that wc arc tackling 
the problem effectively, he has only to open his eyes 
and look at the world, not ignoring his own people. 

I But wc need not therefore ex^ange complacency. 
for_despair , or agree with criucs who say that nothing 

^.changed, 

men a r e fett ered m the prison of human natur^. ‘AVe 
arc like the man m Mark Twain**; stnry who spent 
sixteen years m jail and then opened the door, which 
had been unlocked all the time, and walked out; ,we 
?I?-ULa.prison_in which_humanityJhas_bccii_coiltcnt 

to_serYc..^jiccdlcssly Jong_scnlcncc. and Jrom_which» 
^dL-rather^morc^efi^, jt_could, escape/^ For ths 
l ^iP?g rkable_diing is how easy it as to Jrainjdiaracty. 
Indeed, it is alarmmgly easy. Consider what Hitler, 
who has justly been called an “arch^ducationitt,” did 
m SIX years with German youth Or turning to the 
school, consider what Thomas Arnold of Rugby did. 
partly by the force of Im character, partly by means 
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deliberately chosen, but without any elaborate study 
of the problem. 

\>;\} 1 have much more symp at hy w ith.the third ^ pe of 
critic, who says that the moul ding of ch aracter is, too 

' dangerous an operation to unde r^e. - ^ut I note that 
his attitude is t hat_of-th.e-S£tYaiitJn_th e Parable of t he 
Talents, who -was alarmed at the adventurous methods 
of his fellow servants, took no risks with his talent, 
and was condemned for not making use of his oppor- 
tunities. i^nd in fert_y n u cannot e ducat e a child at all 
without forming its mind . Do sensible paren ts_bring 
up their children a s greedy, dirty, cruel. se lfish^Jalse..^ 
Be as libertarian as you will, you are still “prejudicing” 
the mind in a particular direction — to libertarianism; 
the choice is yours, not the child’s. You are “con- 
ditioning” it to feel that a certain atmosphere, which 
you approve, is good, and that its opposite is bad.* 

If we really wish a^hild to grow up u mvarped by 

- any external influence , we must take a leaf out of t he 
book of die F.cryptian king who, wishing to discover 
tlie namral language of men, “took two newborn 
children and gave them to a shepherd to bring up 

- among his flocks. He gave charge that none should 
speak any word in their hearing; they were to lie by 
themselves in a lonely hut, and in due season tlie 
shepherd was to bring goats and give the children 
their milk. Psammeochus did this because he wished 

^ This point is considered more fully in Education for a 
World Adriit (American edition entitled On Education) pp. 
!I2f. 
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to hear what speech would first come from the chil- 
dren’s lips, when they had passed the age of indistinct 
babbling.”^ Our hbertanans are less thorough in their 
experiments than Psammetichus. 

Of course, any attempt to tram cbata cter.i ^d^ 
gerous an d mus t be un dertaken with _full perception 
of Its d anger notes must b e har monized if the u 
fill! music of the_ human uwopmem ts to sound : 
gentleness and courag e, boldness and prudence, in- 
guKiuvcness and ccvcfence.> tolerance and firmness, 
confidence and hurmti^. sta^lify and fry^ dQn?/It is a 
difficult and iisWy attempt to mate a man, and it is 
tempting to 'turn aside from the task. But we have 
only to look round to sec the disastrous results of 
declining it, as, for the most part, we have hitherto 
done. 


There is, I believe, rh.ar> g?A,P^ 

greater .at ,}h{ mome nt than the “litde cloud out of 
the sea, Iil.e a mans hand,” which Elijah saw in the 
rainless skies over C aancl^ The last war produced 
the phrase, •‘atf-dct erminatiog; ’ out of which little 
good^camc. This war has produced another phrase, 
me ’ jc^d^cation ” of enemy countries (m the last 
war we never talked of ic-educating Germany), and 
the word has a significance beyond its Wace meaning. 
4^^ — are bc gmnmg to appreciate 

^^^namrc_of_the_poJrticaLproblcm,.a^^ 

i^iUUL£^u«uon_ gr human nature rath.r tb.n r f 
-i^CLizatjio it IS only a hint: the idea at present is 
and Umited to the rc^ucaUon of our enemies, 
llwodotm U. 2. 
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We have not yet decided what re-education means or 
how it is to be done, mudh less made any start with it; 
nor have we considered that we ourselves a s well as 
Germany and Japan ma y need re-education. But the 
emergence of the phrase is significant of things to 
come. ^:C.du^a tion.-is.jw bat^e_gprld It can 

be achieved only if we attack it frontSlv ' witL-ckar 
knowledge of the aim in view and exact consideration 
of the best means to achieve it. 

In a future n ot, one hopes, too distant, we may sec 
someth ing. in_ejducation..correspoD<iing..to_tbe..prac|j£e 
o£jnedicine. If a person is inclined to bronchitis, if 
he is weak in some of his organs,— his heart, say, 
or his lungs, — a doctor prescribes for him a certain 
regimen. If he is rheumatic, he is warned not to do 
certain things and is told to do certain other things. 
In physical m edicine a trea tm ent i s de vised t o pres erve 
health and to g uard again s^tly particul ar disease to 
vyhich. die indi vidu al is incli ned; Might we not, should 
we not, hav e a s imilar aim and c omparable tre atment 
in educ ation to p reserve the heal A of the charactg r?i 
Parents and, to some extend schoolmasters try to pro- 
duce antidotes to the undesirable tendencies of their 
pupils, but might not that practice be carried much 
further? Might we not devise a system of education 
which shall try to cure the weaknesses to which 
human beings are inclined and to encourage the 
virtues which they require? Vfe do_^ ..tQ^ome-extent,. 

^vf— not Ho mneh more, methodically and 

■^cient^Uy ? No doubt a system .of moral or 







^ hi»hav * m tfif malfing of 

character, 

All great educational thinkers have been interested 
in the problem, buycxpcnmcnts are more msta mivc 
than tlicortcs, beousc theories show ivhat is hoped, 
acpcriments what is achieved . Some of these experi- 
ments show how much can be done when a real 
attempt IS made to mould character. One of the most 
interesting examples comes from England. It is 
unfortunate that Th o ma s A rnold, the great head- 
master of Ru gby, in the present age 

from Lytton Strachey’s caricature. A real mtroduc- 
lion to the man and his work can be found in the 
Life wTiitcn by one of his pupils, Dean Stanley. There’ 
we see an educator who Imew what he wanted to do, 
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held diat education is, above a ll, concerned, with 
character, ,^d..believied.that. .character, must.be. trained 
thr oug b_the_intellect a s wdl as in other .ways. 

Arnold was as wholdtearted in his aim as PlatO f 
but his methods are less thought out, and they bel ong 
more to his own time. He is the greate st figure.in. 
English education, and he created an id eal, _ a .type 
and a meth od w KicE~ have profbun d.ly_influen.(^.d„di( 
nati on and still persist. One would study also sucl 
dSerent experiments in charactcr-inaking as that o) 

Vittorino da Fcltrc, and die training of a Jesuit, anc 

many more, past and present. They, must be studiec 


failures and defects as well as to their success, that w < 
may know not only what to imifatg hut what to avoid 
Nor should we omit experiments that we may mistrus 
or condenin. such as those nf .WferJRp ssia (of whid 
we know very little at first hand) or of Naz 
.Germany . 

Finally, we may learn so mething from a remark 
able experiment to which England has recently bee r 
forcibly submitted . Since 1939 we have had au 
education in behaviour which may have done litdc 
for our knowledge or brains but has had a powerfol 
and mainly beneficial effect on our characters. JlJias 
been give n outsi de our schools and- uni versit ie s- a nd 
• l)y'dr rough teacher — t he war . Britain between 104 0 
and ig45 was a better country than in iq^ q. There 
was infinitely less “passive barbarTsm”; there was some 
of the litdeness of man but far more of his greatness, 
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m both scTCS and in all classes and ranks of life. T^at 
isju^suvc^andjmtructiyc. * *The_efif«t of Ac war 
on human character” would make a good subject of 
^nidy for anyone inteic «cd m our problem . If 'vc 
note what has given us this new spirit in war, we 
might devise means that would keep it alive m, the 
hfficult world of peace. 

y War gives a two fold -edu cation. It impose; s a grea t 
Mmmon purpose, on.a natiQn,jyhicKburns_;ip -minor 
and_meanerJorccs_in_its_comuimng -flame. And it 
imposes the attitude and conduct which result from 
a common pu rpose The nation becomes something 
like a society— a band of companions; in Ihct it 
becomes a nation What lcssons_can_pu^ppsL-ww 
eiucaiion \c arii firorn the sAio o^masttr. wa r? 
can we retain in peace dicsc two things which war has 
temporardy taught us: a great c ommon a im and “the 
spmtjjfJcUow^p? 

I am proposing a methodical and thorough prepara- 
iion for an important operation, and the following 
remarks arc not intended to be anything but very 
elementary first aid I suggest tha t there ar e two m ain ' 
e][g.mients_qLj:haract er tramin g.and_that t he work is 
incQnipIelcjLcithcr_is_ncglccted; and I ask you to 
consider whether we take mudi trouble about either. 

The first element is training in s o cial behaviour, a 
di fficult and generally neglected tas^ . Self-centered, 
self-willed creatures as most of us naturally are, it is 
our fate to be citizens, members of a community. 
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M'^ . are .bprn^tojQ ur drizc nsb^; they should be able 
to live as good members of their famil y, of their 
communit y, of their nation , and_of the whole human 
society. How many of the world’s troubles can be 
traced to a failure in one or other of these citizen- 
ships — to our never mastering die art of living with 
others, in die family, in the community, in the nation, 
in international relations! 1 have put them in order 
of ascending difficulty; in the arc of living as good 
members of the human race, men have almost cvery- 
thmg to learn. 

Here I am speaking only of citizenship in the 
accepted sense — membership of a nation. It means 
that tve must learn to live with others and respect 
theix rights and feelings. It also. means that wt have 
to play a part in the community, make a contribution 
to it, often accept 2ie decision of a majority which 
goes against our private interests, opinions, and desires. 
Odierw’ise die community will not prosper and may 
not survive, and in its shipwreck we shall be drowned. 

Democ r acy, more _than_any- other Jbrm. of fiovern- 
ment. need5..gQod citizenship. Under an absolutism 
or a dictatorship, men arc forced to fall into line. But 
in a democracy things are not so simple. Freed om is 

of the e ssence of democra cy; the . completer the 

democracy, die comp leter the fr eedom. Bu t it has^to 
be die ^eedom of scryicc ^elf^oscn .and.sqmctimes^ 
_of sacrifice self-imposed. _That is not the _ jnstinct of 
ffie natural manjlij^t somehow that habit has^to be 
acgu^d^_ I£.lt is^inn^cgiiired, the state goes to pieces^ 
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[ and in t he.-Cnd the_autoaat-appgarg. who-rujciccsJls 
Icni zens in to the duties_w.hich-lhcy.3vefe no t wil ling _q£ 
l^hemse lves to ass ume. 

Herc_is._thc_cxplanation. of the_ break down .of 
dcmocracy_in so many countries of the world. i£ 
citizensh ip.do.Cs_not exist, it has to_be imposed. That 
is a stage through which every nauon has to pass At 
some time of its history it must go to school and learn 
tlie disciplme, self-control, team spirit, and other quali- 
ties necessary if hberty is to be enjoyed. Hence certain 
aspects of Fascism, Nazism, Communism, and the 
authoritarian element in the present government of 
China They are stages m the making of national 
character, a training m qualities mdispcnsablc for 
nauonal existence 

When I say this I may be accused of bemg a Nazi 
or a I^cist, these being at the moment, naturally 
enough, terms of popular abuse . But the charge will 
be unjust. 1 have no doubt that democracy is incom- 
para bly better than Fascism or Nazism, and th at the 

aliYays.iijo>£.io\Yards_it,.as_th^jghcsi 
^rgiJjLhuman joci^, Jut it isjhe roost d ifficult 
l^m^an^_it_nced$_certain ^qualities jfl'hos e^rantv is 
5bovynj^_its„frcqucni_collaps£. The AngloSa^n 
democracies seem perhaps to possess them. We seem 
to have acquired a suffiaent quantum of public spirit, 
jusucc, fair play, comidcralion for others, to make 
democracy work. 

if there is much margin to spate. In 
England we ate justly proud when we think of the 
men m the Forces, of the spontaneous seltcrcation of 
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they We should give to the many some equivalent of 
the training that we have given to a few. Then we 
need have no fears for dcmoaacy. 

We are beginning to give such a training. Let me 
mention some instances and suggest some possibilities. 
First m time and high m importance is the Jiu£S£0 
school , where in infant years the child learns to live in 
la comrounjt y. liten the day schoo l, through school 
societies and common acuvides, makes its Wititxibu- 
tion, though in the nature of things it can do much 
less than the boarding school. The more democratic 
Its internal government the more its pupils learn to 
manage their own lives, the better. May not some day 
schools in the future develop boarding departments, 
where a boy can spend some part of his school life? 
But, without this, school camps and camp schools can 
do valuable work. Scouts, and Gujde< an^ youth. 
Mwcirtifnn 3rf impriftant jrh ools- p f ct fi zenship,. 

and professiDnal assocxations, 
trade-uiuoQs^all in which men Lve as 

Eyt of ^orgcthifie ; greater than themsclves-^ontrlbute . 
X period of national service bringing all classes 
together m a common life would carry it on Finally, 
it svould be crowned by rgadential adult colleges 
^here people would live togemer. united m mnimo n 
interests and studies. 


‘ So far I have argued that wcjhould^ivc cveryons 

^atningjnthe_^a^i]^fja^enAip,J^h^^ueecsttd 
juiaUVC hay^e.neglccje djo do this. andf^^n^gMy 
tmiicatcd »mc.mcari3j>j^jchjtmightb^^^^^ It 
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is an indispensable part of the equipment needed by 
every citizen. But it is not the only equipment that 
he needs. '^od_citizcnship, and, l ow ci vilization can 
go together, J^e .Spartans. jn_thc_ancienL-Wor]d,_lhc 
Nazis in the modern. a re_examples , of admirable pub- 
ik. spirit_and_compJcte dcvQtk)a_to-the state, 
Sparta was not a high civilization, nor do we wish to 
become a sec ond Nazi Geripany. 

{(^S^thoj it social training no characte r is prep ared 
.kirjife. But by itsel f such training is incomplete and 
even dangerous, unless concurrentJv men learn to take 


to serve voluntarily a 


mdependent voice of Reason, that iud 


alike obey . It is th e hiphest-spirimal grhipvpTnpnr r^F 
collective, humagiry; “great as are the evils which 
society still owes to lawyers, the lawyer class has 
always been a civilizing agency. Their power repre- 
sents at least the triumph of reason and education 
over caprice and brute force.”* 


outside Its kingdom anarchy re igns. To brin g more of 
hfe under a great master is a major prob lem of our 
time. It hardly arises in societies where the mere 
burden of making a living masters a man’s whole lifo. 

^ Rashdall. Mediaeval Umversities III. 457. 
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It hardly arises in totalitarian states, where a dictator 
tells his subjects whom, and what they arc to serve. 
It IS less serious in societies governed by good fixed 
traditions, which no one questions or aiticizes. But 
It IS urgent m a world where the basic needs arc 
satisfied. If it lakes no master, the marks of such 
'a world, however prosperous it may be, arc lack of 
purpose and drive, a cynical scepticism unsure of 
itsclfi a disabling pessimism; if it takes the wrong 
master, it may exchange these lor more spectacular 
disasters. The second type is a common phenomenon 
in history, the first is found only m prosperous civili- 
zations, such as the Roman Empire and the advanced 
nations of our day. 

^me men do take a master and serve it with 
devotion* rclieion. oubtic Ot sornl <(»rvir^ nirt 




R o w gJ . m o pey. They tend to be contented and, within 
the hmds of their own powers and of their pamcular 
master’s kingdom, successful— at least they have a 
purpose to occupy their energies and fortify their 
minds. Others are masterless men, driftine from one 


— 1 - — — ~.4«ivnS> there arc two classical 

po^iu m literature of this type— Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, 
Plato’s picture, m the Repuhlic, of what he calls 
me ‘‘dcmoCTaUc’\.man. Hus type is ineffective, 
ipoblc, in the end unhappy, and, as Plato saw and as 
toe rise of Hidcr illustrates, the material out of which, 
by maction, dicutorsbips are made. Most of us 
probably &11 between the two extremes. In judging 
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any individual or nation, the most searching questior 
that can be asked is: ‘ ^hom ha s he taken for master 
and how fairbfiil 15; bis service ?” 

What master should we takei Whom, even tidier 
we do not obey him, should wc admit to be the legiti 
mate sovereign over the whole of life? I would sug. 
gest diat we might.accept e xcellence as m aster. Yoi 
may drsmiss such an~rdcala a faigh-farow iancy . Bui 
in fact it is a general human instinct and practice t'c 
pursu e exc ellenc e. No woman and few men would 
^ pleased ii you said that they did not know the 
difference bc^ecn good and, bad in dwss. People 
interested in basebaH'bf football arc not 'sads6ed with 


the second-rate. People engaged in commerce and 
industry would be annoyed if you suggested that theii 
metliods and organization were inferior. In everything 
from games to' religion, from gardening to . D i^ilics. 
the're.is a quest For cxcellgnce. for the first-rate . 

A surgeon or a physician is trained by watching 
masters of the art at work, and learns froro their 
excellence something unforgettable, not to be learned 
from lectures or books. In a school of architecture or 
painting, die pupil is shown in reproduction or other- 
wise the masterpieces of the art. The same principle 
holds for the teaching of law, of engineering, of every 
occupation, whether professional or technical; the 
learner, is or should bm nghi- in mu ch with -tlie 
best practice of his art or trade, so that he has a 
standard to judge by, a mark at which to aim, ^n 
everything, we think it essential to know tlie best , 
however much wc may oame sliort of it. Always. 
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ioon or lateJi prnanityJimiiJojrxcellencejisjiamrally 
^ a flower turns ta.thfc. ^pLjnankmd cruqfiesXhii st 
and executes Socrates , and the y y li rjtmid Hrjis iQn and 
hatred, hut lO ttig pad ih«»y r^<i-^v e the }io mage of 
tJie_stoiid '^ ^Thc first-rate is the j 3ccep ted_g Qg.l__Qf 
bumani^ .*' 

There arc fo ur fields m wh<ch-eRCellence is the 
concern of e\ervone. First, a man should know the 
highest sta nda rds and. best methods in ht S own job^ 
50 that he may do it as well as he can: professional 
pride, a sense of crafismariship, are acknowledged 
\ irtucs But if he goes no fiirthcr than this, he is a 
limited human being. Importa nt parts-o f givilt^ tigg 
are ait and a fch itectu re._music and hterahir e-^fiower t 
thiLgrow-O ULof tlifiJiature_Qr man, reveal his charao-, 
ter and adorn it, there too we should know what u 
first-rate and not be taken ut by the second* or third* 
fate. 



Archucct might create with perfect human bein^s^ 
then he will have an o\erniling ideal to guide him. 
With such an ideal, slums, disease, uneducated masses, 
hideous industrial towns, a disfigured countryside, 
"ould never have been or would have vanished long 

ago. It IS common to smg Blake’s words; 

I w ill not cease irom mental fight. 

Nor shall aij sword sleep in my hand, 
lul we have bult JenaJeni 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 
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An excellent ambition; but the buildinf^ of [e rus algm 
needs mastery of design as well as laudable aspirations. 

Tt is_pare of patriotism to love the country one has, but 

part also to know how to mak^e it really worthy of 
lover 

Finally, everyone should know w h at i s first-ra te in 
human character an? conduct, for on the achievement 
of this__eyerything rurns. Most people arc fortunate 

enough to meet living examples of tlie first-rate in 

character. But the great sources of our knowledge 

m this field _are religion and the subsidi ary realms o£ 
.literature, history, and the aru. A school or university 

which fails to sliow its students something of thes e 
models of human excellence sends them into _Iifc 
ignorant of the knowledge which tliev need mosL 
and neglects tlie chief duty of cducatio n.lf*^ 

To sum up : my thesis has been that in most modern 
cducationai schemes the..training. of .character, if not 
neglected, has .been .given a subordinate . plac^ diat we 
have very little, if anything, like the concentration on 
it in Plato’s tliought and in Arnold’s practice; iJiat 
nott’hcre ha^'e the tactics of attack been methodically 
tliought out, tliough it is die crucial point, and siiould 
tliereforc be the centre of our system; that it needs 
exact .and thorough study; and that wc ought to 
undertake diis study without delay, for time presses 
When die atomic .bombs fell on Japan, we had i 
glimpse of the precipice on whose edge we stand. 

Our task in chara cter rrnini ng falls . under _a vc 
heads. W^iave to develop the qualities necessary foi 
life in a community. But, by itself, such training has 




two dangers it might produce either a world of 
human bees or ants, efScient but limited and static, or 
a highly disciplined mass like the Nazi youth, whose 
social virtues were directed to disastrous ends. Hence 
the importance . aL knowing the neht endt and the 


right end is the first-rate m every, province of life 




educatio n 

May not the desire to make first-rate human beings 
and a first-rate society replace, or ratlier carry on, the 
spurit which united and inspued us m the war and be 
a master whom all would accept? Is not that in itself 
a sulHcient motive for life? To see the vision of ex 




m sm . 





III. EDUCATION FOR A CUTLIZED 
DEMOCRACY 


The end of the state is not mere lifcj it as, rather, 
a good quaiiQ' of life. Aristotle 

V ~ 'J~'E are living in tlic era of tlic greatest 
'k/ sjDcial change in modern history. Tiiis, 
^ tvhether we notice it or not, whether we 
like it or not, j s the dist> n(^mhinj rJ^mrc-oLQUf time .'^ 
A ne«’ order is being born and sets us, its parents or at 
least its guardians, some responsibility in determining 
die future of this portendous birdi. 

Perhaps the best political epjgram of recent }’cars 
is Mr. Henry Wallace’s saying tliat tins is the century 
of the common man . The coming of his century can 
be seen far back in the extension of the suf&age and 
later in the development of social legislation . For 
many years all men have been equal before tlie law: 
in Britain every adult man and woman has tlic vote; 
we are slowly creating economic democracy, ^At_is> 
such a mg.Tsurp nf pro gomic Irccdom that .poverty 
prevents no one fr o m tak ing his part in public afiairs 
or enjoying die faciIitics .^UCationaljmd..qfherx:Kliich 
die State provides fo Lall. It might seem tliat when 
this is achieved our work is done, and politicians are 
apt to speak as if tliis was so. Jn iact it is only begin-' 
shall liave made a political and_econoraic 
democracy, but.diis is only the .scene-shifting^ and' 
stage arrangenienL,_ which precedes the play, and wc 
5 ^ 
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bavc.littlc jdca what the wilj btor.how-thc.actQrs 
will perforin. H When we have g eated a pohrica l 
dOTocracy, wc shall still have to geate joro ethmg 
which has only once existed m history iUid..which_doc5 
j not jet exist m either Britain or America — a d e m<> 

. V cratic civiliz atign'f It will be by our success or failure 
' in this that history will judge us. Ihe scene-shifttng 
^ w necessary;, bal.itj s, pot the 

What play will the common roan put on the stage? 
What vviU he make of his century ? Politics will pass 
increasingly under his control. Has he the knoW' 
ledge, the qualiues of character and intelligence to 
lornr sound judgments on complex political problems 
at home and abroad^ More important still perhaps, ii 
he capable of making a great civilization? (| Inevitably 
Our civilization roust adapt melf to his' intyresti metes 
desires and capacities and will nse or fnll 

bjit tjic_as:m K . w iI l be_ drawn jjnr n his ranks.^ Whai 
kind ^ df^ a_ %yill they be willing pr ahir tn prr, or 
Will du5 vast audience dcoaand or tolerate ? Wc can 
^ec the influence of^ the coromon man already: 
)$un^li^, which in the last century paid little atten- 
■- tion to him, ngw^ntg down to his romprehensto n 
aildjs^, Willi the result that the London papers with 
the largest circulation today arc on a lower Icvd than 
publhhcd half a century ago. These, and the 
avemgc_JI|n and other new gcauons and charac- 
terisng of recent years, hkc the betting p'ools, disclose 
certain results of the common ^nTiTrnval and 
reveal our problem llnj cgae W’ a v .aabe level pf our 
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civilization has riscn^ in others it faaA iailen n '>(/ 

[|Our current conception of democracy is made-' 

-quate.. Political equality, eg?nomic freedom .^e stages 

on the road to it b ut _got its goal^ A further freedom 
and equality are needed, freedo m of access and 
e quality in all those activt ties winch ennoble jmd 
adorn life. Without that we cannot have a great 
civilization or indeed civilization at all . 

You may ask what I mean by a civilized nation. , I 
do not mean one which is merely well-fed, well- 
housed, with enough work to use some of its energies 
and enough amusement to keep it out of mischief in 
leisure hours. The populace of the Roman Empire 
which had all these things was not civilized, [^ivil i* 
zationJias been defined as a sense o f value s, and if Ltbis 
sense of values extends to _thc field, of the .character, 
as well as of,', , the ir tfeliejrL-.an d_ _imaginatio nj_the 
definition is corrca .l fl The most hig hly civilized nation 
is the one whose valucs-areJuphest. whiclt knows the 
first-rate an d achieves it in die qualities and activities 
wh ich crown h uman lifii.1 Best of all if it can create 
the first-rate. In the field of art and literature, thought 
and science, die first-rate will not come at call. It is 
the prerngative of the_ few, and, so frr as art an d 
literature arc concerned, , of favoured _a g es. Homer, 
Plato. D_ante. Shakespeare^ Michael Angelo and Beet - 
h oven are not born every day . .^ijll,_.if. _we, cannot 
command the firs t-jaie_i n these fields, we. can reco gnize 
and h onour it, and it is the mark of civilized people 
to do so. But dtere is one field in which every humanj 
being can create tite first-rate — the field of citaracte r.f 
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rhe great virtues are not limited to genius; they^ar e 
prhi n the range and reach o f all. That is one_Q £jla£ 
gKaLdiscQveries jind mcssages o f Christianity . 

If then civilization is a seme of right values and, 
so far as possible, their achievement, we cannot-be 
content with mere political democracy, or with a State 
where the few are civilized and the many merely 
employed, fed, and amused, . sh ou ld ..aim_.at_ii 
commu nit y w hose life throughout is first-rate^ Qur 
problem is seen as one of human c haracter in_jts 
undest sens e. Such a community has never Misted, > 
nor in perfection is ever hkcly to exist. But there is 
one example in history of a democracy which has been 
more than a mechanism of government to secure to 
all.ajoi geLor at leasuiavhispcc, ui the conduct of the 
Stale, which - has deliberately sought and m large • 
measure achieved a real civilizaiion*that reached and 
included the common'man “This is why the spec- 
tacle of ancient Athens has sucli profound interest for 
the rational man, that it b the spectacle of the culture 
of a people It is not an aristocracy, Ieayening_with 
Its own high spirit the multitude which it wields, but 
. leaving it the unformed multitude still; it is not a 
democracy, acute and energetic, but tasteless, narrow- 
minded and Ignoble, it is the middle and lower classes 
in the highest development of their humanity that 
these classes have reached It was the many who 
relished those arts, who wen: not satisfied with less 
than those monuments In the conversations recorded 
by Plato . . . which for the free yet refined discussion 
of ideas have set the tone for the whole cultivated 



point liiat Athenian democracy succced cd-iU-iiii&siDg 
a high civilizatlo n ihtough.the roas$es_o£jbe_p.eaplc. 
It should be instructive to study this achievement of 
something that we have yet to achieve, and I propose 
to say a few words about it. 

^ In considering what Athenian democracy was we 
may start with the definition of its ideal by Pericle s 
" Our constitution .” he says, ‘*js called__a democracy 
because it is in die Itands not' of the i es'-but of, the 
many. But the laws secure equal justice for all in th eir 
private disputes. As for social stan .d.iDg»-Pur. prarrice 
is tliat acitizen ^'ho has recognized ability in some 

field gets public preferment— it is a' question of hi s 
qualities, not of his rank . As for poverty, our pract ice 
rliat.if n man can do good work tlie _cQ mmunIty, 
' humbleness of condition is no No better 

description has ever been given of liberal democracy 
as the Anglo-Saxon peoples in their best moments 
understtmd it. Everyone, whatever his class or his 


* Mixed Essays, p. 39. 
- Thucydides II 37. 
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jpaciticsj has an equal vcacc in the government of the 
State: yet free enterprise is part of the ideal; there is 
no dead level of rgnality, hilt ability and cbaracter_get 
dieir natural rewards: the question as hed of a riti7,en 
ts not, who are you, h ow muc h money have_you_g gt^ 
wIk) were your pa re nts, but, what can you contribute, 
t o the common stock of the State? 

And indeed m Athens men did contribute. They 
earned their livelihood as formers, craftsmen, traders, 
business men But they did much more. ^ They were 
fitizens m the fiillest sense , voting m tLc ^cles^ or 
parliament, of Athens and sharing m her administra- 
tion to a degree impossible in any but a small com- 
muiuty. They serv^ without question in her armies 
and fleets They took their part in the great religious 
festivals which con^raicd her life. tempj«.and 
pu blic p laces, built on a^scalc of magnificcncejaut^pf 
all proportion to the supphcity of .their privatciiouses, 
belonged j:o them., .Their small city produced a drama 
and literature which has never been surpassed.^ It was 
the work of a few men of genius, but it was shared by 
all and not the property and interest of a small edu- 
cated elim; year by year the whole population 
assembled to sec on the^stage masterpieces dealmg with 
the deepest problems of religion, morals and socia l 
^c— jn3sxc;picces_.\vhich never attem ptg^d t o be 
“popular’*, made no concc^iont m pf 

.tast£3, i)jj t_gavc the com mon peo pV tbr _v pry 
^.Land_w.cxs_acccptcdj3yjhsta. It is difficult to see 
what element m a complete human existence was 
absent from the life led, not by the mmO^ity of Athens 
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but by its ordinary people; and the people, feeling that 
the city was theirs, served her with a passionate and 
unselfregarding ardo ^. 

It^^ig^such enneeprinn of__demQciacy__tiiat we 

up on us of build ing a.-true democracy with far rich er 
m aterial resource sf 'wjth-. two th ousancjLrno re years o f 
histor y to lea rn _£rom. and witK-Christianitv added t o 
the light of nature by which _t he Greeks walkpH ; and 
WS-sh ould aim at making a bett er_so.ciety_than_ Athens 
e ver knew d 

How was it done? We can trace the political evo- 
lution of Athens from a dictatorship to an oligarchy 
and thence to a complete politick and economic 
democracy. Such a development can be seen in other 
peoples. But what was the secret of tliis high demo- 
cratic civilization, which accompanied it in Athens? 
Materially the Athenians were far poorer than ^ve; 
they had no applied science, no big industry. More 
surprisingly still, they had no organized education 
beyond the elcmentar)' stage, and not even that for any 
but a small class, no universities, no high schools. 
Examinations, without which we believe education to 
be impossible, did not exisL It is not likely that many 
Athenians could even read or write; and if they could 
there were very few books, and these .only in manu- 
script form. How could any intellectual life exist in 


’ I \viJI not dwell on the £Dgge$tion that Athens can mean 
little to us because it was a slave-owning State furtlicr than by 
remarking that Washington, Jefferson and Harnilton do not 
lose their significance for ns becanse ihcj also lived in a slave- 
owning State, and themselves otvncd slavea. 
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such conditions? How could writers like the great 
dramatiiib— the wonder of tlie later world— come into 
being or be intelligible to their countrymen? These 
questions are surely intercstmg, not only for their 
relevance to Athens, but for the general light they 
tlirow on die nature of what we call culture. 

I have mentioned some thmgs which we consider 
indispensable and which the Athenians were without: 
let me now mention some things which they had and 
we have not at all or in less measure./. If tliey didj iPt 
read, they t alked, tlictr education came not through 
schools Of books but t hrough discussion. St. Paul» 
visiting Athens five centuries later, femS-ked that “ihe 
Athenians spent their tunc m nothing else but either 
tpll nc to bear som ething ne^y " The same thing 
w as going on, five centuries earlier, in tlie market place 
and the gymnasium (dial curious mixture of a sports- 
ground and a club), and is going on today in the caf& 
of any Greek town.** ^Nor was it alf ephemeral talk . 
The w nolc philosophical work of Socrates was earned 
on through comersauon, every treatise of Plato is 
^vrlttcn as a conversation, the great philosophical 
schools oJ the Academy, of the Porch, of Aristotle 
and Epicurus, thought and taught in an atmosphere of 
personal mtcrcoursc; as though a modern university 
dispensed witli libraries and lecture halls and kept 
nothing except its common-rooms. There is much 
to be said for the method. In discussion a man finds 
out what he docs not know, what he has overlooked 
where he is mistaken, and— not 'less important— whal 
he docs really know and bdieve, where he is right; 
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the soft strata of mpre npiniop are washed away by 

the steady sprav of argument, and die hard rock 

remains. In discussion too he shares new experiences, 

and, in commerce with stronger minds, is lifted to 
higher levels and discerns new landscapes in tlie world 
of being. Much of this can be had through books, 

but not all. They sufier fiom the grave disadvantage 

of not being able to ask or answer questions . 

The value of discussions depends on the'mtelli- 
gence of tliose who discuss, and no doubt .much talk 
in Adiens would liave been subject to Dr. Johnson’s 
censure on .Dodd’s sermons, “The)’ were notliing, Sir, 
be tliey addressed to what they mav”.O But there was 
another form of educatio n in whi ch all Athenians 
shared, tlie debates in die Assembly . Imagine (by 
some as' yet inconceivable invendon of science) the 
whole electorate of a country able to attend, speak, 
and vote in Parliament, able to hear every question of 
foreign and domesdc policy debated by the best 
speakers of die day. That in effect is what happened 
at Athens. We have nothing comparable, for party 
meetings and radio speeches, in which no debate fol- 
lows and arguments are not immediately challenged, 
are not equivalent to the actual participation which 
was part of everyAthenian’s life. What would be die 
inevitable result of sudi a system? A considerable 
rise in the level of speaking — a mass meeting ivould 
not tolerate the kind of oratory from which a member 
of Parliament tal;es refuge in the smoking room; — an 
immense increase of political interest and intelligence 
in the audience; and a clearer idea and a slirewder 
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judgment about the issues involved. Political life is 
always keener m a small ccanmunity ilian in a liugc 
country whose citizens probably do not know the 
faces or even the names, much less the characters, of 
most of their representaUves, t^e Athen ia n vote r 
was far more at home m p gtitic5__thaft^(luE_aififagC 
cl^t'or ri One can judge his competence Irom the high 
level of contemporary oratory Even if vve reject the 
speeches in Thucydides,' those of Demosthenes and 
others have a freedom from claptrap and mere rhetoric, 
a reliance on solid and close reasoning, which arc 
rarely found m modern harangues to mass meetings . 
Some of the greatc^pecchcs iri the world Wtfc made 
in this scnall city, masses at Athens had been 
gained by thy political system to demand what otif 
educated audignce-j^Bipect. i^ — — ■ 

Thu is one clctDent in 4e life of every Athenian. 
He was eduened m poliiio with a completeness, “pcf' 
haps impossible to us and certainly not yet achieved. 
Aristotle calls man “a _j)ol«ical_aniaiaV’; the words 
certainly apply to his nation. And to he educated m 
politics is something more than to understand the 
questions which parliaments discuss: beyond the lower 
levck of practicd needs and immediate issues the 
great pciks of rcUgicn, motaU, law are revealed with 
theif pure air and fcriilizmg streams. ' 

Then there was educanon of a different hind, to 
?hich Pcridcs alludes when he says that “no other 
:ity provides S9jtiaaiy4eci^UosiybtJhopiiit, games 

'ni«cya)d«* Itatemenc that hii 
*P«ch« Eire tht .nUtance of what wa aauallr aa.d. 
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education of the Athenian people. It is idle to present 
ideas in abstract shape to mass of mankind: only 
through the concrete form of parable and symbol, of 
art and poetry, can the ordinary man, or perhaps, any 
of us, in the deepest sense apprehend them ^They 
were so presented at Athens Who can measure.lhc 
effect on the mind of these plays year by year enacted , 
of this profound thoueht. this sublime Doetrv — hftmg 


something absorbed rather than understood. The 


substitute for this in 


cinem a! 

Politics then, religion, art, drama were shared by 


[e very Athenian and, woven i nto t he entire national 
life., *n\at IS ihe jv av to make a gvilized democracy ; 
that is the explanation of "the spectacle of the culture 
of a people", which existed at Athens, which docs not 
yet exist in our democracies perhaps, so far as art and 
drama are concerned, the nearest approach to it is 
beuig made in modern Russia 

We cannot of course, revive ancient Athens; that 
mould Was broken with the passing of the city state, 
and modern conditions arc too different to allow its 
remaking But it remains as a challenge and an ideal, 
a pattern of what a democracy can be, and something 
cm be learnt &om the methods which made it. Wc 
ought to be able to improve on it; for smee those days 
Uie human race has had the experience of more than 
two thousand years to learn &om; Christianity has 
uri c Its spiritual ideals, and appb^ science 

Shelley. Defence of Poetry. 
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provided it with infinitely greater material jesources. 
What equivalents have we for the political, artistic and 
spiritual elements in the education of Athens ? 

Consider politics first. Here wc have dilterent, 
but perhaps better instruments at our disposal, which 
we have not yet fully used. Tlic meetings in Uic 
epclesia enabled every Atlienian to hear political prob- 
lems debated by the ablest men of the day, and to 
make his own contribution in the debate. The radio 
can do sometiring very similar; we can hear political 
leaders expound their policies. The speakers arc more 
likely to tell tlte truth at the microphone svhere tiiey 
are conscious of speaking to an independent and even 
critical audience, than in Parliament where they arc 
supported by the massed battalions of their parties, 
\vhich arc not independent and apt only to be critical 
of departure from die party creed; a further check on 
mendacity, humbug and rhetoric is provided by die 
knowledge tliat their opponents will be able to reply; 
and as ^^'e listen, wc can form some opinion not only 
of the intelligence but of the good faidi and die 
character of the speakers. Tlte influence of polidcal 
broadcasts on elections is already considerable. But 
the radio has an advantage over die ecclcsia. It enables 
us to hear not only the politician, but experts and inde- 
pendent speakers, who have no party axe to grind, no 
party whip in die background to appi}' die lash to die 
back of the party heretic; wc can hear not only pro 
and con but also tertmm quid. In so far we arc much 
better off dian the Athenian who listened in die 
ccclesia to Cleon and Nicias but not to Socrates. 
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The weakness of the radio u that the audience 
listens but does not discus . It docs not provide that 
fine spray of debate, playing incessantly on the 
speaker’s statements, detecting weaknesses, washing 
away what is not solid and sound This the Athenian 
had, but we have not* or rather \vc have it in a lesser 
degree and might have it in a greater. Wc have it in 
the private talk of individuals and groups' the Eng lish 
public-house for instance, especially of the country- 
side, where the village gathers m the evenmg, is a 
miniature ccclesia, whose debates range over many 
sides of life. Its weakness — and that of similar mfor- 
mal discussion groups— is that normally it is an 
uninstructed ccclesia; outside local topics, no one is an 
expert, Ignorance too often argues with ignorance* 
and the resulting sparks do not illummatc a subject 
brightly. One cannot count on the presence of a local 
SoCTau s Still_it. would. be__uniust to depreciate. 
because of somp r oughness in their construction, 
lcradlej_in_whic h the growin g democr acy of F.pgiand 
h3 - S . b ge n , rQckfd But the weakness remams. m group 
and individual discussions, especially on religious, 
political and economic subjects, knowledge as well as 
discussion IS needed 

The need_is met b y adult educariQnf especially of 
thc j L V . F , A .. £lass ty^ which provides both an expert 
and a discussion and an atmosphere as impartial as 
ordmary -human nature allows. The WEA. has 
received the supreme compliment of bem? simul- 
taneously accused of being a seedbed of socialism and 
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of betraying the interests of Labour to Capitalism. Its 
refusal to be partisan is the more striking because it 
was primarily a working-class movement and the 
views of its members were as nattirally “left”, as those 
of the well-to-do are naturally “right”. Its service to 
political democracy in England cannot be overesti- 
mated. Its great weakness is one for which it is in no 
way responsible; it only_ touches^ an ^intellectual elite.. 
That elite is better provided for in England than in 
Athens: the opposite is true of the mass of the elec- 
torate, for, whose political educ ation Englanr^ hag 
hitlicrto done nothing ; though a band-to-moutli, 
improvised beginning has been made since 1939 in 
Army Education. If the mass of our voters show a 
sound political judgment, it docs not come from any- 
thing tliat wc have done for them. Here is our great . 
political weakness, yet to be tackled, and only to be 
tackled dirough a nation-wide system of ad ult, 
^e du cation. 

Comparing the political education of England and 
America with that of Atliens, we may say then that 
in some respects ours is superior, in others worse. 
They gav e the whole citizen body a training in th e 
art of politics, wc train a small minority more 

^lor^ghly. \Ve might have done worse; we could 

do infinitely better, if we chose to take adult educatio n 
seriously . But if passing from politics, we tliink of 
the other influences that make a civilization, the com- 


parison is less ifevourable to us. Take the two 
mentioned by Pericles, the religious_f«Uvals and great 
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ardu^ture It would be hardly fair to invite the 
public or private buildings of Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, Leeds and Glasgow to compare themselves wdth 
the Propylaea and the Parthenon, though their 
communities are far ncher and more populous than 
Athens, and their citizens deserve somethmg better 
than they have got And of oaursc there arc cities ■ 
whose inhabitants day by day can see in theif own 
streets uhai great architecture is But, at least in 
Enitland, our ancestors rather than ourselves have th e 
credit for our noblest buildin g s and mrKt heni]|iful 
And where we ha v c_fine modern cities , 
hnd nn.- rifWantagp mc f them, her buildmg S 
u.erc_dedicatecl to t he deepest t hings in her life . 

1 worked at this lecture on a journey bctivecn 
London and York, and looking out of the window 
could see every few miles, rising out of tlie woods and 
yellow cornfields of die plain, a grey tower or spire, 
each With Its village clustered round it There, on a 
much humbler level, was something m the spirit of 
Athens for each tmy community a building, some- 
times mcmorahlc, never mean, ass ociated mih die 
Clcmcntal-ihings-uLiifc,. bird4lmatnag!:,_dcath^_tind 
•iHltcs^ngjh^commonjound.oC.cvtty-day- And 
as the tram swept dirough Peterborough with its 
mperb Ncffman cadiedral and again as I saw the 
. ms.cf ruing above York, I felt something of what 
an Athenian must have fdt as he saw the columned 
I^rtKo ^ o Parthenon, the sunlight touching 
I unas gocen spcir. Probably the poor were no 
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belter housed in Athens than in East London, but 
they had oniv to lift dieir eyes to sec beautv ma de 
visible in stone — perhaps.tbe_hettgr that it was not their 
private property but a treasure of the commonwealt h 
sharpfl by all . Lihabitants of Bedinal Green or Eas t 
Ham see no such vision. We are the poorer if t hexeJs 
in our life no equivalent for the .architecture whic h 
made Athens beautiful, and surely.it should be an. 
element in civic and national pride to see tliat it is 
created, and in national education to make people 
desire and appreciate it . If anyone wishes to sec how 
much such pride and such education is needed, let him 

compare O.'^ord as it was thirty years ago and as it is 

today, and note the thoughtless injury done in a short 
time to one of the most bwutiful cities of the world. 

Pass now to consider odier cultural influences in 
Athenian life. We have hotliing 
to Greek Dram a. Our theatre is for the entertairunen t 
of the minority and does not affect the life of the 
entire population . It has no religious associations or 
background— for that we must go back to tlie religious 
drama of die Middle Ages, — and it e.Tisrs chiefly for 
amusement or recreation. In Shakespeare no doubt 
we have a writer to match in genius and high serious- 
ness with tlie great Attic tragediansj but how often is 
Shakespeare acted.'’ Nor can plays, however good, 
that were written tliree hundred years ago, have quite 
die same effect as newly-minted masterpieces of one’s 
own day, reflecting its diought and charged with its 
atmosphere. Tilings may change in the future, are 











phcy can make ihc appcal *^//r///w cordp", which every 
age and individual needs constantly to hear. There is 
no reason why, m some form or another, they should 
not have again the mflucnce on general life, which 
they had at Athens and in the Middle Ages So many 
problems of to-day» rehgious, moral, political,_>ocial, 
call for the rcflcctive_ and imaginative trcatmcnt.thgt 
[th e thea tre. can give The opportunity and the need 
may produce the men 

Meanwhile thr rhtiffhf< are the nearest tiling in 
ur life to the fra 





iask.,_jhc_ congrcpatinn listens to the preatest of 


religious books, the noblest masterpiece in the Enplish 


jny^ mat ancient Greece possessed Tlie first is 
advertiseniant, which indirectly and to hearers uncon- 
saous of the preacher preaches a view of life from 
every hoarding and newspaper and, m America, even 
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from the air. At its worst, it appeals to our greed, our 
vanity, our snobbery, our ignorance, our superstition 
and indeed, to any vice whose help it can enlist in the 
task of selling goods. On die balance I think that its 
present influence is strongly against real civilization. 
I suggest as a subject for a study, “The perfect human 
being and the ideal human life, as seen in advertise 
ments”. 

More important perhaps — certainly more control 
lable — are the radio and the cinem a. They are tht 
great new forces of the century. They reach everybody 
and reach them often. Fo r most p eople_th e_cinema i 
die twe ntieth century’s, suhstinite fo r .th e church— 
lljkejR.city.architecture.andJn.the.. individual Jife,— 
while the radio has rep.la_ced_ihe_sermon— and much 
else besides. It depends on the use that we make of 
these, more than -on any other contemporary force 
whether we have a civilized or an uncivilized demoo 
racy. No public figures have a heavier rcsponslbilitj 
than their controllers. They can do great good and 
great harm. A g rocer _or_butcbe r wh o sells adulterated 
food or bad mea t_is_mno cent_bpside those whoj:oriypt 
the mind o f a natinn. 

In Britain, radio, allowing for the limitations which 
the character of its public imposes on it, seems to me 
to have been a most important instrument of natio nal 
educat ion, in_op_eniDg_jhe_minds, .quickening _th£ 
Intellig ence, and raisingi.the q ual i ty,pf .popular..taste, 
and to have -shown a sense of responsibility and a 
sonscienc c. One could not say as much for the cinema, 
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a more powerful influence, because it reaches us 
through eve as wcU as^. 



power pr the cmema to make us known to each other ; 
It could be used far more to remove the insensibility to 


hbours lives, trials and problems, from 'which 


so mucli intolerance and friction spring, and thercb 



save the m from the commercialism which thinks onl. 
of pro fits, but there would need to be rreat changes 


in our Mews and our institutions before the cinema 


comes under public contro l Meanwhile we can watch 
the working such a system in Russia, and weigh 
gams and losses there. _But direct control of radio or 
I ci e n ^^ filrn bY _ thc .. st a te puts too much temptat ion on 
our rulers to distort truth m the interests o 
E£il£i£S A semi -mdcpcndenr 
BBC i 









when the demand ends, tliev will disappear .li Pro 


queers— however bad — will give us^ m tlieir owr 
interests, what \^'e ask. Let us help to educate them ir 


t lie meaning of excellence by demanding what ii 
excellent and reius m g what is not . Here again we ar< 
throu'ji back on education’, but on an education ivhicl; 
shows people wiiat is hrst-ratc and makes lliem sc 
familiar and at home with it tliat tiiey dislike anytliing 
else. That v/ork must be begun in die sdiools; die 
consequences of neglect there arc difficult, if noi 
impossible, to overtake. But it must not end tlicrc 
Though the title of this lecture was Education for a 
Civilized Democracy, so far I have hardly mentioned 
education except to remark that tlie Athenians had 
very little. But of course the majority of our educa- 
tion docs not pass by that name and takes place outs ide 
sciioo] and universi ty. The hom e .educ.alcs, .condition; 
of Jiving and ivork educate, book s, newsp apers , hlrpS; 
ad\_ertsseraents educate; ab ove all,. public opinion,_.the 
accepted jmndards_qf good .and evil, of rig ht and 
w rong, educate, “Is not die public itself ,” said Plato, 
“the greatest of all sdboQl-masters. training up young 
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and old, men and women alike, into the most accom- 
plished specimens of the character it desires to pro- 
duce”. These agents of education are at least as 
effective as what goes on in classroo ms, for tlicy creat e 
^ atmosphere w ^liic h intluences continually th e 
sensitive, imitative creatures that we are and mould s 
us unconsciously to their own likene ss The more 
important that they— homes, living conditions, books, 
newspapers, the cinema and theatre, public standards 
of conduct — should be good and not bad, first-rate not 
third-rate Otherwise they will defeat anything that 
the schools can do. ^ 







IV. ON SPEAIONG THE TRUTH 

1|"T would be a high honour in any case ro cleli\’er a 
lecture which Lord Baldwin and Lord Hailey (a 
member of my own College) have delivered before 
me. But it is a special pleasure to have been asked to 
give a lecture in memory of Sir Robert Falconer, 
M'hose persona] Jcindness to a stranger on his first visit 
here I well remember, nicre is more than one type of 
good university president: but there is no finer type 
Aan tliat of whicli Sir Robert was an outstanding 
example. Naturally, I saw nothing of his gifts as an 
administrator,- to which the steady and harmonious 
development of the university under him bestrs ^vi^ 
ness. But he was much more tlian an administrator. 
Not only was he a distinguished scholar, but he 
achieved in tlie fullest sense tha t rare union of religion 
and humanism which is the finest flower of any 
civilization . Those who knew him must have seen 
in him a microcosm of die qualities and virtues whic h 
universities exist to embody. It would be impei^nent 
and irrelevant for one who could not know him as 
you did to say more. But perhaps I may be permitted 
to say so much. 

The title of tliis lecture might cover many topics; 
I had therefore better indicate at once what I propose 
to talk about. 

Different epochs need diflerent virtues; or perhaps 
it would be truer to say that the composition of the 
73 
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alloy &oin "wKich human life is forged varies in each 
stage of civilization. It is reasonable to describe oitf 
age as the age 0/ science, taking that word not in the 
narrow connotation which it Ixars today, but m the 
Latm sense of “knowledge”: an age which, in all 
departments of life, social and political as .well tis 
physical, increasingly tries to base itself on knowledge. 
If so, the virtue which it .nccch most is truth. WthoUt 
that it can no more hope to endure, than a bridge 
whose conjtrucuon disobeys the laws of mechanics. 
And this platitude brings me to my subject 

Here you will demand that 1 should define truth. 
Not b«ng a philosopher, I shall not attempt such a 
task, pV7 ?led Pilate, bafOes me. and anyhow I 

am not dealing with truth m the sense m which be 
used the word I mean by it that veracity which do^ 
usjiest tg_tcll thT ^tb, th^whole truih and nothin g 
[but the truth, where it is_unccrtam confesses to un- 
certainty. where it la cks l>^wled f> e does not pretend 
I g . jt ,_ >yhi c h ]*; c a n did and frank, lakes no unfiur 
advantage in argument, t< c^rf fal not to misrepresen t 
^n opponent o r igjgnore the strength of his case and 
the weakness of its own . 

Is truth in diis sense the virtue as well as the need 
of our ^es? In the field of physical science, the 
answer is yes. There we have conquered the temp- 
tauon to let OUT passions or desires dutori reality, and 
ask only to «c things as they are.’^ut when w'c pass 
k^ienufic work misrcprcscntauon or suppression of 
fiom microbes to men, things are very different. » h 
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Sets is rarc?^ No one could say as much of writing on 
political or social questions; here we find ourselves in 
a different world ruled apparently by different prin- 
ciples, where the law of veracity may be admitted but 
is habitually broken. Indeed, of recent years it has not 
been admitted even in the two largest countries in 
Europe. In Ilussia we have a secular version of the 
mediaeval church. The citi2en may critickc details 
but he “must keep his mouth shut about the higher 
policy Communist postpones liberty of thought 
to a scheme of human happincss.”*^ No doubt inter- 
ference with free speech is not the same as falsification 
of facts. Libert}’ is not truth; and its denial is not 
identical with falsehood.y'' But in effect liberty is 
essential to truth; and lib'ert)' is refused in order to 
set propaganda free. In Russia the world has gone 
back to an ideal discarded in civilized countries at 
least a hundred years ago. Liberty of speech, pain- 
fully won b)’ struggle and martyrdom, is lost We 
notice a vice more quickly and criticize it more 
severely in an enemy Aan in a friend. Otherwise it 
is difficult to see how, so far as truth is concerned — 
though the aim of the Russian Revolution was far 
nobler tlian that of National Socialism— Russia is 
better than German)’ under Hitler. Of both peoples 
it can be said that their rulers have attempted “to 
educate man into a new attitude to life” and therefore 

^ Sir John Majnard, Tie Pe^tsaiit {London, 1943), 

pp. 468, 472. The book is t very sympathetic accoant of the 
Russian Rc\'o]ution. 
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“direct all overt utterance towards that aim and stifle 
aii that runs counter to it Professor Bury wrote m 
1913, “The struggle of reason agauist auAority has 
ended m what appears now to be a decisive and 
permanent victory for liberty. In the most civilised 
and progressive countries freedom of discussion is 
recognised as a fimdamental principle.” Apparently 
not. .yiankind has never accepted the Gospel warning 
not to be afraid of them that kill the body but arc not 
able to kill the soul yOthcrwise we should have found 
Gocbbcls more shocking than Hitler, and German 
propaganda more terrible than German brutality. 

But Germany and Russia arc not my subject; 
have only quoted them to note over how much of 
Europe a position which was won m the sixth century 
B c., lost in the fall of the Roman Empire, painfully 
and by many martyrdoms rewon, has been lost agam, 
and how calmly we accept it I will not try to answer 
whether the end m view, “die remakmg of man in a 
new image,”* justifies die renunciation, but will pass 
to ourselves. 

I do -not know enough of serious studies on 
political and social questions to say how far what I 
have called the principle of veracity prevails m them. 
1 imagine that m general it docs so, though I can 
think of some academic writers on politics who could 
not honestly claim to comply with the oath adminis- 
tered to wimcsses m the law-court; and I have heard 
respectable people say that history is uninteresting if it 

* p 4SO 

*«»^,P449 
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Tt 

is impartlal~as if truth were dull! But passing outside 
academic circles, we are apt to find ourselves in a waste 
land, w'here truth, if recognized as a possible ideal, h 
not a major preoccupation. On controversial issues wc 
do not expect to hear from all politicians or ail jour- 
nalists an impartial statement which conceals nothing 
and does justice to opponents. 

To say this is not to f^I in to a defect common and 
dangerous in democratic societies— that of demgrating 
their governors. Politicians and journalists are made 
of as good clay as other men, but dicir occupation 
exposes them far more to a weakness to which all 
men are liable. Consider the class called intellectuals, 
whose name suggests that in tlicm we find the intellect 
dominant and the Cipirij or “virtue” of the intellect 
fully developed. Consider the l^ew Statesman, organ 
and product of that class. Who goes to that admirably 
written paper lor candour and impartiality? Consider 
a typical representative of the class, Shaw, the fallen 
angel of the age, who could have told the truth and 
has not. Consider Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians. 
A critic writes, “About hfacaulay we are sometimes 
tempted to exclaim 'This is something more than the 
txutii’; about Lytton Stradiey we say 'This is some- 
thing less dm part of the trudx. •^ Strachey moved, by 
natural instinct, among the demiverities, and the irony 
of his contemporary fame is that h e gained most 
appjausc- for his.jnost conspicuous deficiency Or 
consider Wells, ^\ho was thought, or at least thinks 

’ George Saaipon, Cotteve Cart!>riJge Ilistory cj Eni;lhh 
Literature (Cambridge, £og., 1941}, P* l» 0 +i- 
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himself, a representative of the scientific spirit, but 
who has no trace of the paUencc and objectivity which 
make it, a bundle of emotions and prejudices, an 
admirable gadfly, a disastrous guide. All these are 
intellectuals m the sense that dicy have intellects and 
use them, but they do not use them for the prime 
purpose for which the mtdlcct exists — to discover the 
truth Yet these were held by the last generation, and 
not only by the half-educated m it, to represent 
progressive and enlightened thought. 

1 do not think anyone will question the justice of 
these criticisms In personal rdations ycraaty is, if 
not the universal pracucc, at any rate an accepted rule 
of conduct: we are shocked if others break it, 
ashamed if ne do so ounclvcs But in controversy on 
social and political problems our standards are very 
difierent, there are politicians and pubhasts who take 
a licence m this field which they would never allow 
themselves in personal relations; though if we must 
depart fiom the truth, it is less disastrous to do so in 
private than m public life. For — apart from any moral 
quesuon— m\cracity m political and social controversy 
is such an obstacle to progress; it prevents our ascer- 
taining die facts; it hinders common action- A man 
does not help the country to find the right road by 
ilirowmg dust ui peoples eyes; and in the process 
some dust is apt to find its way into his own. It is 
hard enough to find the truth anyhow; it is not made 
asicr if a large number of people arc trying to conceal 
There are many obstacles to pohtical and social 
progress; but a chief one is what I have called 
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inveracity. We hear a good deal today about the need 
of improving the physical health of the nation. Let 
us, to this admirable campaign, add one for improving 
the health of its intelligence, and see what we can do 
to extirpate a major disease of it and so acquire healthy 
minds. 

Before considering treatment for our disease, we 
might inquire into its causes. Have we any special 
conditions or institutions which may breed or foster 
indifference to truth and which we could remove or 
alter? I think that we have such institutions, but I 
am not clear how we could alter them. Dibclius, an 
acute critic, stresses “the element of falseness and 
unreality”' in our parliamentary system: the sham 
fighting in it; die tendency to dress a personal or party 
combat in the cloak of great moral principles; to make 
promises which can never be carried out; to attack a 
policy or a measure, nominally on its merits, in fact 
because the other party puts it fenvard; and indeed 
the doctrine that the duty of His hiajesty’s Opposition 
is to oppose, if practically useful, is intellectually dis- 
honest Wc should allow some weight to this 
criticism. But when Dibclius goes on to say “that 
no one familiar with English parliamentary methods 
■was astonished by the campaign of lies against 
Germany of ipiq-iS,”* we reflect that otlier s)'stems 
of government than parliamentary ones seem an even ' 
better training for campaigns of lies, and that demo- 

' Wilhelm Hihziias, England, 234. 

" Ili'U., p. 236. 
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cratic countncs have no monopoly in mendacious 
propaganda The party system has a double effect. It 
encourages and almost demands that each party 
should misrepresent tlic other. But the mere fact of 
debate is a check on misrepresentation. If it goes too 
far, It exposes itself and disacdits its authors. The 
dveutor on. the other hand can Uc almost without 
limit he lies to a silent people; no voice is raised in 
protest or criticism; he is free to delude his nation and 
in the end may delude himself. Politicians would not 
probably agree noth Socrates that the uncritidzed He 
IS not north Uving, but parhamentar)’ government 
saves them from that life, and they — and we — are 
better for it. 


At the same time party pohtics do not augment 
the amount of veracity in Ac country and we can say 
definitely Aat it is difficult if not impossible to com- 
bine prominent parucipauotv in'thcm with a sciendflc 
study of politics I do not of course mean Aat a 


university teacher of politics* should not be a member 
of a political party and vote for ii, or even that he 
should not sit in PirliamcnL But to be a political 
leader, and to remam wholly candid and objective 
Seems to me impossible. The active politician finds 
himself in an atmosphere already vitiated. The 
ccclcsia, Ae Senate, Ac House of Commons are hot- 
houses unfavourable to objectivity; that .plant grows 

remarls only Khz to^ubje^i rh.ch* faU 
he pol.t,cal ficia. If a pxof««,f of phjs.cs or phys.ology 

integrity of hu leicliing nuu no nsk. 
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best in a cooler air. &i any case, how can a man tell 
the whole truth if he is a party leader? If he does so, 
he will soon cease to be one. Suppressio veri is an 
essentia] element in party politics, and must be 
accepted by diose who enter it. They are in the position 
of members of a church which allows a man to have 
his doubts and even his heresies, on condition that he 
keep diem to himself. Imagine a member of the 
government, who expressed scepticism about a govern- 
ment measure either in Parliament or outside. Will 
his part)’ trust him ? If they were w'ise, they might 
perhaps trust him the more; but few people have 
reached that degree of wisdom, and no mass of men 
likes being always told the entire truth. He will know 
that his opponents will drag to the light any views or 
words of his that can embarrass his side, and that his 
enemies inside the party will use them to overthrow 
him. He will be driven to an economy of truth, not 
only in politics where it is inevitable, but in his teaching 
and -writing where k is disastrous and immoral. I am 
not disparaging party politicians;__I^.ain^qniy saying 
tliat a man must be superman if he can be a party 
leader and yet be, as a imiversity teacher should be, 
always ready to tell tiic truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

But, to revert to my previous point, while admitting 
that the party system is not a force working in favour 
of trudi, I think that it is the best system of govern- 
ment, that its drawbacks must be endured, and that 
the cliief causes of our inveracity are simpler and 
more general. Among them is want of education; 
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When we reflect that the great mass of the population 
of Britain ceases education at rouricen and has jio 
jopportunity later of s^temadally acquiring some 
^modicum of the knowledge necessary to a nidi- 
mentary understanding of the world and of life, no 
methodical training m the use of its brains, we shall 
Wonder tliat we fare as well as we do. An unln- 
strucied public is a temptation and an opportunity for 
the li.^r, the charlatan, and the fraud 


What kmd of education will help us? A common 
answer is an education in science. Here is a discipline 
of which the essence is careful observation of frtets, 
exact recording of them, rigid conscientiousness in 
mfrrence, elutiinition of prejudice and passion. Here 
is our ideal ui practices what more do vve want, what 
better an we find? Make science the basis of educa- 
tion and apart from any practical benefits wz may 
gam from it, u will give us a public trained in the 
habits we need, brought up to have the scientific 
outiook. It sounds convincing. Ami yet, if borrowing 
a leaf from the scicnufic book, we dcclmc to be misled 
by the gUmour of the word snence, and turn from 
'a pnon thwry to observe facts, we shall feel less 
icertam Outside tlicir own field arc scientists always 
scientific? Are they even more so than other people? 

c mey never wild or partial in their statements? 
Uo incy never proceed to conclusions without evidence 
to jusufy them? l)o they always do tusUce tn the 
Sets of the asc?;lEauation 
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of the scientific spirit outside the field of natural 
science, and 'veracitj' in this field is consistent with its 
absence elsewhere. It is an excellent illustration of 
the lknitation_s of “transfer” in educatioJ^ by “exer- 
cising a mental capacity on a particular subject, we 
may not strengthen that capacity outside the subject; 
the strength we gained is not necessarily available for 
other subjects or in other situations.” There is no 
reason to suppose that if education were based on 
science, wc should become more veracious in political 
and social subjects chan'wc arc. 

If people are to acquire the scientific attitude in 
dealing with human questions, they will learn it best 
in the study of such questions, that is, in subjects like 
literature, history, and politics. And here I should 
like to stress tlie value of postgraduate studies. The 
course leading to the BA., the “College” stage in 
American university education, is the prelude to post- 
graduate work. It deals with an extensive field, it is 
wide rather than deep, it gives the student a view of 
his subject as a whole. It teaches him to search for the 
important facts and to use them; it gives awareness of 
general ideas and a power to handle them; it saves the 
student from the narrowness of specialism and makes 
him conscious of the vast background in which special 
knowledge must be set if it is to have use and power; 
it trains a sense of perspective; and these are essential 
elements of education. It has only one weakness, but 
this is a. grave one. It gives Htde idea of what real 
knowledge is, of the real osnditions of a true indue- 
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uon, or of the complication and variety of phenomena 
on“ which It rests; it is a training in many virtues of 
tlie mind, but not in the crucul virtue of uiiellcctual 
, hurruUty. It is an education for the publicist's life, for 
• journalism /« exedsti^h^ not for the pursuit of truiln> 
Postgraduate work is a corrective to foe ^hb pror^t-) 

, ness, die attractive but d^gcrous facility ^which w the 
,, 'defect of the quality of “College’’ education. J[t,sct4 
the student a narrow problem, sufScienily resmeted 
for him to master all the relevant facts. The pursuit 
of truth takes the place of wide generalizations and of 
the manipulation of ideas, and the real meaning and 
the difficulty of knowledge are revealed to him. These 
studies too have their dangers Uncorrcctcd, their 
methods may tend to excessive specialism, and the 
absolute value of most doctorate dieses is justly 
derided But they have value-tOvih^u writers if not 
to the World. These exact i^uisitlons into trifling 
subjects, this meuculous and exhaustive collection of 
facts do at any rate give the worker an idea of how 
difficult knowledge is; it is a discipline in laborious 
indmtry and intellectual consdcntiousncss, of a kmd 
that is not fostered by our undergraduate courses. The 
gfowih of postgraduate study— still incomplete m 
hriiam— IS therefore m be welcomed. It supplies an 
cJcEtient lacking jn our higher education in the past. 
It K a uaming m the sacntific method as applied to 
human studies and in so far is a check to inveracity. 
But It js no panacea. Germany m the nineteenth 
century was the chief European school b toetbods 
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of research. Yet when the Great War broke ou^ 
German professors, world-femous masters of their 
subjects, forgot aJI the lessons of their intellectual 
discipline, the laws of evidence and the meaning of 
truth, and indulged in “repulsive shouts of sheer 
passion.”^ 

In any case, postgraduate training only touches a 
small class, the intellectual leaders of the nation,— 
though that class is very important and its attitude and 
outlook, through our educational system and in other 
%7ays, affects the national mind. But clearly, for direct 
^ucnce on the great public, we must look elsewhere 
than postgraduate studies, and I must now consider 
remedies of more general application. 

Let us assume that a purpose of education is to 
develop veracity. One obvious mcdiod is deliberately 
to train the pupil to discern where a statement, or how 
much in a statement is more than an excited e.xpres- 
sion of emotion, when it is the voice of a rational 
being in possession and use of his reason, when it is 
only die noise of an animal, the scream of a child. 
Any daily paper will serve for such training: a com- 
parison can be made of the news with the leader based 
on it, or of the news given in one paper wirli that in 
others. Or again a pupil can be given a preface of 
Bernard Shaw or a book of Wells 'and be asked to 
separate the corn from the chaff That at any rate 
will induce a critical habit of mind. 

^ Frledricfi von Huge!, Tie German 
Tc'tyartdt Eir.ics and Cfirtstienily, p- 8. 
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Here I must diverge fr«n my subject to dwell on 
a danger incident to any training of the critical spirit 
In developing it, we may overdevelop it, we may kill 
the cicatuc, active instinct in those in whom it is weak 
and induce a habit of mind udiich says No to life 
instead of Yes Plato foresaw thu danger. 


on da not want, [be sa^s], to be sorry for your pupSs 
when they ha^e reached the age of thir^’, you must be very 
careful how you introduce them to phSosophical discussions. 
You inujt base seen how the young, when they get their 
first taste of it, treat argument as a form of sport solely for 
the purpose of contradiction When soiceone has proved 
ihein wrong, Uiiy copy his methods to confute others, 
ielighbng liie pupp.es m luggtng and tearing at snjotic 
who comes near them And so after z long course of proving 
whers wrong and being proved wrong thcioselves, they 
rush to (he cjiiclusion that all they once believed in is false.* 

Profoundly true. Wc have all met such persons! Late 
in life diey may become intellectual mercenaries, ready 
lo sell their brains tu the bidder, or they may be 
dwtroyers, delighung in dcstru^on. There is such a 

thing as intellectual adisra. ^ • *' 

Thu ovcKnucal attitude can be found, cspcciaUy 
among the abler minds, m the higher forms of 
secondary rchooll and in universities. Jt bchev'cs itself 
to a uliJce of shams, scnumcntahty, and affccia- 
^ ^ dctcnnujation to reach truth. Its first 
hrb, T neatness is suspidon. It Icwks 

Wttnd the surface for mean nmuves and hidden 

’ PI«o, p, JJ5 



